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LD MESSRS, ROUTLEDGE, WARNE & ROUTLEDGE, Important Acquisition to Historical 
” London and New York, Literature. 
5 
SEMMES cee MLWay iahane cub onkar seus, 6 | MARTIN’S HISTORY OF FRANCE; 

WONDERFUL BOOK. The Two Baronets, by Lady C. Bury,......... ....Price 80 Cte, | Beginning with the earliest ages, and ending with the Revolution 

yen | —epgamges. seeveens evevsece of 1789. 

ae The Pride of Life, by Lady Booth ....4102000002000222 This work received the Gosunr Pxizs of 10,000 francs, in 184, 
OF THE Trevelyan, 


THE ALABAMA AND SUMTER. 


This cxtraordinary work is creating an immense excitement 
everywhere. 

Printed from the private journals and log of Captain Semmes 
and his Officers, kept during the entire career of both vessel, it is 
of the most intense interest for almost every one any way inter- 
ested in the history of this war. 

The body of the book covers the exciting history of three most 
eventful years, beginning with the fitting out of the Steamer SUM- 
TER, and her escape from the port of New-Orleans, to the final bat- 
tle between the Alabama and Kearsarge, with a most particular 
gketch of nearly every day’s adventures, in chase or in battle, in 
port or at sea, of both vessels, from 1861 to 1864. 

A full and complete list of their captures, with the disposition 
made of them by Semmes, together with reports, speeches, and 
transactions concerning their history in each port, is found in the 
Appendix. 

Nomore remarkable book of the sort has ever appeared from 
the American Press, and the sale is rapidly spreading over the en- 
tire country. 

Two volumes in one, handsomely printed on tinted paper and 
cloth bound, price $2. 

Also, Just Published, the tollowing 
NEW BOOKS : 

DOWN IN TENNESSEE.—An exceedingly interesting and gra- 
phic new book, by Edmund Kirke, author of “‘ Among the Pines.” 
12mo., cloth. $1 50. 

NEARER AND DEARER.—A 
by the author of that splendid college book “* Verdant Green.” 


is filled with comic illustrations, and will be one of the most at- 
tractive books of the year. 12mo, cloth, tinted paper. $1 50. 


THE ogy BOOK ABOUT SLAVERY.—A remarka- 
—, in Arg Ma written and onerm | a in 1857, but 
now. pe tptentifall ully illustrated with wood- “cuts, 

in the the ighest style of xylographic art. 12mo., cloth. $2, 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION.—An instructive i my bapy 
ought to be in the hands of every one who desires oe be er a 
good talker or a good listener. 12mo., cloth. $1 50, 


TALES FROM THE OPERA.—A charming ‘little volume, con- 


and amusing love sory 
t 














‘{aining the plota of the best operas, in the form of stories. 12mo., 
The Winthrops—A clever new American novel.......... oe $1 %5 
Darkness and Daylight. Mrs. Holmes’s New Novel........ $1 50 
Ont in the World. A new novel by T. 8. Arthur......... - 150 
Victoire—A new American novel... ope dbeaucenceces sccceovcce 1% 
Centeola—By author “Green Mountain Boys.” ..ecseeeeeee 1 50 
Quest—A new American novel... erpcepe cepeateses gqntesacsen 150 
John Guilderstring’s Sm—A new DOVE]..ccccescocsscccree 10 
_Was he Successful? Mrs, Kimball's NeW NOvel.........+56 1 50 
The Old Merchants of New York City ary Saka besoences ett 1% 
Peculiar. Epes Sargent’s very successfal BOVE. 24. cvovcses 1% 
The Life of Jesus! Ernest Renau’s great work............ 1% 


#,* These books are sold by all first-class booksellers, and will 
be carefully semt-by:mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, by 





Marriage in 
Matrimonial 
The Iron Cousin. or Mut 
Lewell Pastu 
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Stee ee eeeeseeseseeseseeeee 


Adventures ‘of ii Baba oo 
Morrier’s Zohrab the Hos: 
Pere 
me 

opsail Sheet Blocks, by Old Bail 
Land and Sea Tales, Ne 
The W Setesk, 


The G: ing Hi by Cu: 
e Green Han 1ES,..200 
The Old Comm: b = Sony oe it 
The ye a wnt ot a Beauty, by Mrs. Crowe... pee 
The Royal Favourites, by Mrs. Gore.,...........eee+0+ 
ane ee Doe i secsiece SOVEVS CEC RCS< 
e ot the Guard, b: ames Grant Riise cdcdpucss 
Letty pace Lovers, 1a SE ae 
Kindness in ‘Women, b a 5g) Sisedes oesecccgeccecesce 
The Ghost Hunter, b TEESE Le PI a5 EA SER 
Fanny, the Little Milliner, by by Rowcroft 


sneer ee eeeeeeseeeseeses 





a a the Danseuse.......2cecccceecseneecs 
wes Adventu: th ustrati 
Cree ESperengass ventures, with ill ons 





any .(Epuunp Pye ag agent). 320 Gran d Bt. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & FIELDS............... stetene 





-- BOSTON. 


tay™ The publications of Ticknor and Fields may be found at 
all Bookstores, or will be sent postpaid by the publishers, on 
receipt of the advertised price. 


EMILY CHESTER. A Novel. 1lvol.12mo. $1 75. 


ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SSesaOee. From the SaTrurpay RE- 
view. lvol. l6mo. $1 75. 


LIFE OF JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. By Mrs. 
Eliza Buckminster Lee. A new and Revised Edition. Pre 
ceded by the be arg te hy of Jean Paul. With Portrait. 1 
bo ae bevelled ote oa d gilt top, uniform with “ Titan.” 


os 


ak TRAVELS. By James Russell Lowell. 1 vol. 16mo. 


ore OF THE WAR. By George H. Boker. 1 vol. 16mo. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. By Robert Browning. 1 vol. 16m 
$150. Uniform with Browning sFovans, ” 
THE CLIFF-CLIMBERS; or, THE LONE HOME IN THE 

H eg ae Capt. Mayne Reid. With illustrations, 1 
vo 0. 


ENOCH ARDEN, AND OTHER POEMS. By Alfred Tennyson. 
l1vol. 16mo. $1 25. Twelfth Thousand. 


AZARIAN : a: EPISODE. By Harriet E. Prescott, author of 
“The Amber Gods,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo. $1 25. 





Messrs. Tr¢KNoR and Frevps will shortly publish the following 
works, for which advance orders are invited. 
BayakD TayLor’s Poems. Blue and Gold. With New Portrait. 

New and complete edition. 1 vol. $%mo. 


THe Ocean Wairs. By Capt. Mayne Reid. Illustrated. Form- 


just reward,” 
common merit, which certainly stands foremost among the com- 
‘positions of the kind in the French or any other language. Ase 
work of thrilling interest, it has rarely been equalled.” 


from the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, as the most 
learned, and, in 1856 and 1859, from the French Academy, as the 
most eloquent, work on the History of France; which ‘! was the 
says the North Amercan Review, “of a work of un- 


In press, by the undersigned, who will bring out this Fall, two 


volumes, comprising the 


REIGN OF LOUIS XIV., 
Translated by Mazy L. Boots. 
The volumes will be issued in the best style of the Riverside 


Press, adorned with steel Engravings of Louis XIV., and Colbert» 
and furnished to subscirbers only, at $8 50 per vol. 


Bubscriptions received by 








ing 
Mrs, Jones’ Even +. with illustrations... ALKE E lo 
Pardon’s Guide to = with maps and plates ba on ae aha ‘ 
ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIBRARY OF FICTION. Publishers, 
The Wife and te Ward, by Lieut. Pa eer cloth... 1 50 Boston. 
Hollywood all, ty dashes. Gomnt 00 ons -5-acee---> 1 SB 
ortune, ‘on ue, clo’ aces 
Who x to , Have Js by the pr of the Netherwoods npn HISTORY OF THE PEACE. 
ths Young lenin te ha Gal tien PS Wi. MARGERY SEEN. 
wen ~Fege ae, - Pianta « é BO ~~ This important work commenced in 1846, by Mz. Cuas. Knienr, 


and subsequently resigned to Miss Martineay, and by her 
completed in accordance with the original design, has been 


REVISED, IMPROVED, AND EXTENDED 
by its distinguished Author. 


At our request Miss Martineau prepared a Preface for this 
American Edition; and at her own suggestion, revised the text, 
and wrote an 


ADDITIONAL BOOK, 


bringing the History down to the Russian War, making the Work 
—with the “ Introduction,”— 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
From 1800 to 1854. 
Thus the present publication, has a value largely in advance of 
the English Edition. 


It will be issued in four vols. post 8vo., in the best manner of 
the celebrated Riverside Press. 


Vols 1 and 2, comprising the New Preface, the Introduction, 
and the History of the Peace, to 1826, will be published this 
autumn and supplied to SUBSCRIBERS ONLY, at $2 25 per volume, 


Subscription List is now open. 


WALKER, WISE & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


RARE STANDARD BOOKS, 
VALUABLE EDITIONS PUBLISHED BY THE 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING OO 
_ Lendon and 487 Broadway, New York. 
RICHLY AND PROS VaR ILLUSTRATED. 
This Co.’s Books stand unrivalled as beautiful WEDDING, 
BIRTHDAY, or qolipay a ae and invaluable as books 
of reference and wp Dane 
LIBRARY ook. the DRAWING-ROOM. 





the master]; juctions of the most eminent 


GEO. W. CARLETON, Shy Baeieey ‘ale Teax, ing Volume First of a New Series of Boys’ Books by this popu- pee AUTHOR, Gace, petahoa euan mit the highest 
Corner of Lispenard street. . ar writer. vol. 12mo. style of aN os on oe best and at a cost so moderate as to 
HawTHorne’s Twice-Toup TaLes. New edition, in Blue and | defy competiti 
MACARIA. eer Aeerrewarendthetcendigersis RETAM: DORING THE PALL AND WINTER 
A New Novel, by abausra J. EVANS, author of “ Brutag,”| FamitiarR LeTTers FROM EUROPE. C. C. Felton, late Presi- ALL OUR COMPLETE WORKS, IN APPROPRIATE BINDINGS 
“ Inzz,” etc. dent of Harvard University. lyvol. 5 At our former Low Prices for Cash. 
the andor of 6 the bareannouncement ofa pom hee’, by Tux Grrsims or THE Dawn’s DiKe; or, Hedgeside Life in Eng- Thus ‘p Peearteall good an rome opportunity to Scholars and 


alah,” sufficient to ensure the lar, 
any novel of the season. “ MACARIA' 


“3 9p novel of 


land in oa year 1856. By George ‘s. hillips, (January Searle.) 








lovers of; Art 


eben I SUPERIOR WORKS 
Eig Se ee eee ate wire Don UnNT. BELOW Tih PRECES 
pa of oe Sudere chlecay fowl hor bed =! TREET charged by any other House in this country; or likely to be for 
first ‘ou cngethd sooksallars ho oul ah cual ety ony’ to precy | + Seren , BOSTON. Aart to brags even Ag A dn fall to donk po 4 This company invite 


One 


12mo., 550 pages. ' Price $1 75. 
JOHN BRADBURN, Publisher, 
(Successor to M. Doo.apr,) 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 





49 Walker Street, New York. 





} Ragu: ob Ride & LOUTREL, 
Station and No. 45 Marpzn Lams, 
a xe romek shkiatin "ie Gercty oecnie oe 


‘| which will. be sent’ on 
<a 


tion ot POO 
BOOKS NOW RE V READY *, * 
H. A. B ROW, Ma Managing Agent.#1 
LONDON PRINTING ANI AND. PUBLISHING See, 
487 Broadway, New York, 487. 
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THE _ALBION: 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. x 
THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Dalling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
super. occec ces e clORVES Boston 5: «Wea 14, 


DE townvdewesel leaves New.-¥: *- Welneeasy Deady Sept 6 


. leaves D. cccccs 
-++4, leaves ae York. vane’ oer 
| ar - leaves Roseces 
OHINA. paeecughannen leaves New York.. Wednesday, Oct. 19. 
‘ FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ... .$132 50 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 
Chief Cabin Passage.....$112 50 | Second Cabin Passage. .....$65 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ar Mg es accountable for Specie or 


Valuables unless Bills of the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. mates 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 
/ E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 


Steam Weekly to Liverpool, 


TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 


THH LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 


Intend d tching thelr full. po wered Ciyde-built Iron Serew 
es) Ww 2 
Bteemshins a fabeme: g ” 4 
pt OF BALTIMORE............ 
cevecccscscecccocces cous dé . @aturday, Bept. 15. 
Gry “OF EDINBURGH ...... .. Saturday, Oct. 22. 


and every succeeding Saturday, at Neos: from Pier 44 North River 














. Saturday, Oct. 8. 


Rates of Passage. 
sp in Gold or its a in currency. 
Frmst 
Do. 
Do. to 
Do 6«—éte Hamburgh. 90 0 





to Paris....... 40 50 
to Hamburgh. 387 50 
Passengers torwarded + to Paris, Havre, Bremen, Rotterdam, 


Do. 
Antwerp, &c., at equally low rates. 
Fares from Liverpool or Queenstown, 1st Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 
oa $35. 


And those who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 
here at these rates, 
moyen Steamers have 
Sections and have 
ions, and have Pa‘ 
For further intormation “ppl pply in yg ‘ nc rane Inman 
Agent, 22 haney A yo ALEX. MALco: 
Enoch Square Gnsatat town, t2'O. & WD Buruoun Co. 
piste ime ere Fee Ss in Paris to 
48 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires,” Place de la 
elphia, to Joun G. Dax&, 111 Walnut Street; or 
at ihe are a Pa 8 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 


MAIL STEAMERS TO FRANCE DIRBOT. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY’S NEW 
. LINE OF FIRST-CLASS SIDE WHEEL STEAMSHIPS BE- 
TWEEN NEW YORK AND HAVRE. 
The first five splendid vessels intended to be put upon this 
favourite route for the Continent are the following : 


r accommodation for 
a are built a Water- en 
t Fire Annihilators o: 





WASHINGTON........ 3,204 tons ........ 900 H. P. 
AFAYETTE.......... 8,204 tons ........ 900 H. P. 
EUGENIE Grecpens (Boia eanreneace 900 H. P. 
FRANCE.............. Building)........ 900 H. P. 
NAPOLEON IIL...... (Building) eecones 1,100 H.. P. 
Until the completion of the entire list, the service will be ~ 


formed by the WASHINGTON, A. Duchesne; LAFAYETTE, A 


Bocunde.t as follows : 
From New York to Havre. 

Pn atecceredeceseocese weananteg, 14th Sept. 
WaSHINGTON Eds pidee ce acdeaden Wednesday, 12th Oct. 
 cctcecncnccactenen Wednesday, 9th Nov. 
WASHINGTON... ...0....--000 Wednesday, 7th Dec. 


First Cabin (including table wine), $135. 
Second Cabin (including table wine), $70 or $80.. 
Payable in gold, or its equivalent in Uni ’ States currency. 
MEDICAL ATTENDANCE FREE OF CHARGE. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
Geo Mackenzie, Agent, 7 Broadway, New York. 


At Paris—No. 12 Boulevard des Capucines (Grand Hotel). 
At Havre—William Iselin & Co. 


Steam Between New York and Liverpool, 





CUNARD LINE. 





From New York to Liverpool, direct, 
Mecla, Sept. 14. Olympus, Sept. 28. Sidom, Oct. 10, 
Steerage passage from New York, $45 Currency. From Liver- 


pool $80 Gold, or equivalent in Curreacy. 
For Passage apply to WILLIAMS & GUION, 


29 Broadway. N. Y. 





THE 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Steamship Company, 
their new and first class 


British Iron Steam- 
sone aoe direct, on or about the following dates, to call 
on the return trip 


“patzona, vineneséns Oa* 8, DT bec wnnénean ad 
ATALANTA,........ Oct. 15. Rescegb sete Oct: 20 
Rates of passage, payable in Gold or its equivalent : 
From New Yors: From London or Havre, 
First Cabin,............ $65 ; Cabin,............870; 
Second Cabin,... $45: Second Cabin,..... Bj 
Steerage,........... «+0e820; Steorage,...........9.... 35. 


For to CHAS. A. WHITNE 
“3 ene Ply T, ak the oftice No. 


For Freight apply at No. 84 Routh Street. 


Advances made on Merchandize Consigned friends 
London of the andersigned. adeeais » 


poe ene. ‘Ghonnel ‘Porn, Rotary Austen, Be 
Fetorbarg 











FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
he Reset ond Bea pptoms Dogeh JES Sean Feces Com 


pany’s New 
CORSICA, Capt. Ls Mussvnme, 
yl fall for the shove ports, from the Company's Wharf st Jersey 


MONDAY. .........<+<0- Oct, 10.—BATURDAY ............. Nov. 7. 
eee eee eens sn nen ae 


BPE wth otagvoedséocaWtsdoesorcctcvoc tects 


Payable in Gold or its 
gay No Freight received on day before sailing. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, No. 4 Bowling-green. 
TAPSCOTT'’sS = 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 


PASSAGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street, New York. 


Drafts on England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 





aot" LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 


x Tre OF LONDON PACKETS, sail every ten days. 
Lees Apes Sy ome send for their friends, or Remrr 
Mowsy to the Gowaee at the lowest rates, should apply to 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street. 





DISEASES OF THE LUNCS, THROAT, 
“AND NASAL OAVITIES, 






Treated with eminent succcess after the 
rN Topical Atomic Method, 
; Discovered by 
DOCTOR STUDLEY, 
While treating his ownwell-known case of threatened jum ption. 
and Seen: in Se aay , cenelneeney yromere in 
lication of medicines di: Soho peel rth iy 
ULE of DRY-FLOATING G1 SOLUBLE and ABSORBA 
xTOMS by INHALATION and INSUFFLATION, 
use of the inhalation of .medicated va — employed, 
simply as a valuable adjanct in so a for which 
they are MAINLY adapted, viz.: That of ‘lslogg mate mucous and 
purulent.matter from the DISEA! facilitating 
expectoration, and thereby — rr none Mimicient medication 
— the dry-curative atoms as they are inhaled and dissolved 
ereupon. 


Reference and testimonials of the highest character bear 
ness to ite merits, mn " af 


Consulting Rooms, 9% Clinton Place, Eighth St, pe York, 
Hours, from 10 A.M. to5 P.M. Consultation free 


HOYT’S HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR. 
It does not affect the colour of the natural hair, but acts on 
that which is turned gray, and makes it so perfectly natural that 
no one would know you ever had a gray hair. 





and red hair to a beautiful dark brown. 
HOYT’S MINNEHAHA HAIR GLOSS, superior to any Hair 
Dressing in use. Sold by Druggists. Oiniulacs sont free. ' 
JOSEPH HOYT & CO., 
No. 10 University Place, New York. 


MORSE’S PILLS. 
LUXURIANT HAIR FOR ALL, 








Bogle’s H ion Fluid............ --- Restores and Dresses Hair. 
Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye.................. oes ees | in the World. 
Bogle’s Wigs and Hair Work................ New Im es 

Surpass all others. Cheapest, best and = reliable, Try 
convinced. W. BOG 


202 Weshiogten street, Bosto 


geet eed has already sacrificed some of our best and brav- 
——— EIT listen _to the voice of reason, sup Hy 
yourselves with HOLLOWAY’S PILLS “AND ) OINTMENT. 
Pills purify the blood and strengthen the stomach, while the 
Ointment removes all , and prevents pit marks. 
if the reader of this “'notice” cannot get a box of Pills or 
age ye the drug store in his Boss, 

LF py deny Maiden Lane, enclosing the amount, and I will 
mail x free of expense. Many dealers will not keep m moi 
cines on hand they make as much profit as on 

=— persons’ make, 35 conta, 88 cents, and $1 40 per box or 
po 231 











a, [DOOR SPORTS. 


Base Ball, Cri and ~ new e of Croquet; im- 
plemente pho a mye and of ~ Pe Ld ts above games; 
as well as Chess, Checkers, Diniooen lle, 
Tivolis, Frieze and pany social e8, conetestie on For 
sale, at wholesale and Cea tan had on applica- 
tion. Cc. F. RI 


50 Broapway, Up Stairs. 


Na I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that a MEETING of the 

Ly Aer pew of the “ Pawocns Granpe UICKSILVER 

Muvine Company” is hereby called by the unders a majority 

Ne to Wall Breet in tis Gis, o the 18th doy f Octopen 186 
0. , on the of October, 1 

at One o’clock P. Ma fo ry! of increasing - the Gapital 

Stock of said Copa to ten ns of Dole = 





New York, 24th Sept., 1864. 
THOMAS TURTON & SONS, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM GREAVES & SONS, 
MEAF AND SPRING WORKS}, 
‘Sheffield. J, 
102 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 











HOYT’S IMPERIAL COLOURING CREAM changes light| 





CARRINGTON & CO.°’S 
; GENERAL 


PURCHASING ACENCY, 
In Connection with all the Expresses. 
No. 40 BROADWAY, 

New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1854. 

Purchases to order ANY article wanted from "ew York 
(or from Burope), for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's v*® OF Wear— 
comfort or luxury—from a cameo to a ca*Amere—a seal. 
ring to a steam-engine. 

Goods purchased at current city p-10es, and forwarded 
by Express, or as directed. 

Commission, Five Per Cent. aS atte P 

Remittances, with orders,,-22 be made by Express 
preferred, as all Express 4sents will take orders, receipt 
for and forward funds, an/ $e to return of goods. 


Special Circular. 

The Adams Express xpress Cont tha veal — the — “ @ capa- 
ble medium connecting ihrengs 
which personal and Sage byes for oy: from -y + city ¥y = 7 
CY as such ag en for fillin; 


ra supplied. ize CARRINGTON 
Se eT EOL ASING AGI 
orders for every d-8cription of rag het raged rom New York, an 
commend it to ‘one attention ic, and of our general and 
local agents, Teititating the our extend to it all reason- 
able ai, by ing the distribution of its cards and circulars, 

making an + advantages it afft 

ADAM 8 EXPRESS co. 


By W. B. Dinsmore, , Pres’t. 
We cheerfully concur in the above recommendation of the 


Adams Express Co, 
AMERICAN Express Co. By Hen 8 ay 
By D. N. + . Pres 
PULLEN. 


Unitep States Express Co. 
By J. A. 
Ww. iA, Supt. 


Weis, Farco & Co. 
NATIONAL Express Co. 
yt yt E. Littlefield, spt. 
D. Hope, Supt. 


HagnpDEN Express. 
Kinstzy & Co.’s EXPREss. 
By Staphan Breese, Supt. 
By George R. Dunn, Supt. 


Hors Express Co. 
RAILWAY. 


New Yerk, June, 1864. 





By L. 





Brezsz & Co.’s EXprsss. 
New Jersey Express Co. 


Bp StF 


10 AL, EXP trains leave 








as a, viz. 
XPRESS, for Buffal 

00 A.M., eran y ‘Cleveland direct, via A. & G. W. R’y. 
OF A.M Se seh 


at, 
i, WAT for Otisville, Newburg, Warwick. 
NIGHT EX! EXPRESS—Saturdays and Sundays except- 
NING CXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Roches- 
daigua, &c. On Saturdays this train will run to Buffalo 


onl 
ore. 00 P.M., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 


CHARLES MIN 
General Sucertntendent. 


CENTRAL RAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
—s PIER NO. 2 NORTH RIVER, 

Connectin ton Junction with ng tN Lacka- 
wanna and ue, irl and at Easton with Lehigh Valle 
Railroad and its connections, forming a direct line to PITTSBUR 

AND THE WEST, without’ change of cars. 
GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 

Two Express trains to the WEST, except Sundays, when one 
train in the evening. 

SIXTY MILES AND TWO HOURS SAVED 


BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, &e. 
With but one change of cars. 
Fatt ARRANGEMENT :-—Commencing Sept. 19, 1864., 
Leave New York as follows : 
At 6a. m., for Easton, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, 
Mahano City, &e. 
Mail ss 8 am., for Flemington, Easton, Water Gap, 
Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Great Bend, Pittston, Poy por ag , &e. 
Harris- 


9a.m., Western ome for Easton, Allentown. 
6 West, with but _ change of cars to 


burg, Pitteb 
Cincinnati or hicago, and but two chan ~~ uis. 
12 m. Train for Easton, Allentown, an Mauch Chunk, Wilkes- 
barre, Williamsport, Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, &c. 
o 3 p &: m.—For Easton, thlehem, Allentown, and Mauch 
bun 
4.50 p.m., for Somerville and Flemington. 
: p.m.; for Somerville. 
1. Western Exp 





ress—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
rg, Pittsbu as the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
Gity through to Pitts yurg every evening. 


ELIZABETHPORT AND NEW YORK FERRY. 
Leave AB York from Pier No. 2 North River, at 9.15 a.m., 


1, 4.30, E> 
” Boats stop at Point and Mariners’ Harbor. 
of for _ est can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
mpeny, Pier No. 2 North River, at No. 1 Astor 
te at Nos 271 roadway, and at the principal hotels. 


JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 
JOHN SLATER, 
BOOT-MAKER. 


2 Oortlandt Street, near Broadway, 
WATERPROOF BOOTS, with i Bend Soles. FINE DRESS 
BOOTS and MILIT. 





‘ARY BOOTS and SHOES, in variety, 
Ready 3 Made and Made to Order. oP ASTS to order 
to fit the feet. 





PHARMAOCBUTIC GRANULES AND DRAGBES, 
(SUGAR-COATED PILLS,) 
& TIER, LAMOUREUX & CO., 
MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, OF PARIS. 
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of the weight of the’ nod mney of its perfect preservation, its con- 


venient and agreeable ad tration, and above all, its greatly in- 
creased therapeutic action. : a 
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congratulates himself on ha’ enpepnd one oF, manifold 
oy omy incident Sk illusion is short-lived. 
He has scarcely proceeded a few when “ he descries two 
men making towards him at a ra) one. enenectng Sel 
lay takes to his heels.” Treeneeanaeiaan te eo 

lackave, duly provided with the treditional who have 
by their merry masters to the farce 


forcible, elegant, and 
post, edideass hien be. te eagle to 


who view this laughable scene from the balcony y the 
“struggling moonbeam’s —- ligh ” proceed to ad 
y, but 
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Literature. 


(For the “ Albion.”) 
THE LAMP. 


*T was written— Absence conquers Love !” 
Forsooth, fond fools, go weep! ; 

A blindfold vigil well may prove 
A weary thing to keep! 


But Friendship is an Anchorite, 
Whose ever wakeful eye 

Turns, hope-illumined, toward the light 
And marks the days go by. 


And Friendship’s vestal lamp will burn 
Within its lonely fane, 

Till its far Priestess shall return 
To give it oil again! 


But ah! should she, for other shrines, 
Forget the distant spark ; 

The lonely lamp no longer shines : 
The silent fane grows dark! 


Not Absence, then, nor verge of space,: 
Alone, dims Friendship’s glow: 

But Silence, with averted face, 
May let the lamp burn low! 


CHARLES D. GARDETTE. 





DRUBBING. * 
LITERARY AND OTHERWISE. 


To-day we cheerfully abstain from highly-wrought criti- 
cisms, and beg leave to present, instead, what we deem a 
choice and refreshing item of news.’ It is taken from a pro- 
vincial paper of recent date: 


“It appears,” relates the Newport News, ‘‘ that in an issue of 


our paper last week, our reporter, in referring to a ball given in 
this p 
source, to descant upon the company. 

** Last Saturday night, two or more men called at his lodgings 


about the hour of midnight, and informed him that some 


‘friends’ of his were assembled at the Redwood House, and 
desired his presence. He arose, dressed himpelf, and proceeded 


to the place named, when, in an upper room, he met a captain of 


the —— U. 8. Regiment and a number of other officers. 


* After en | im to be seated, they produced the report above 
inquired if he was the author of it, and he gave 


referred to, an 
an affirmative answer. They then stated that the allusion to the 
ladies present at the ball was outrageous, (erroneous, and irrele- 


vant. He said he would write an apology, which they insisted on 


his doing then and there. He wrote one to which they demurred, 


and afterwards wrote one themselves, which they ‘induced’ him 


to sign. They then left the room, and he soon after took his 
departure, 

“On his way home, he descried two men walking towards him 
at a rapid pace, and suspecting foul play took to his heels. They 
soon overtook him, assailed him with bludgeons, and knocking him 
dowa kicked him about the head, inflicting severe injuries. His 
cries under the infliction brought the watchman to his aid, when 
the two men fled, and he was assisted to his house by the watch- 
man. He has left town, fearing further violence. 

PP 5 ma certainly, was a most extraordinary affair, an outrage,” 


It 1s only due “to whom it may concern” to say that we 
rather like this little incident. It possesses a significance 
which challenges attention, and breathes through every detail 
a kind of feudal, chivalrous, and pretorian air, truly worthy 
of better times. With a moderate stretch of imagination we 
may summon up: the scene, and impart to it a sort of histori- 
cal colouring, somewhat suggestive. 

We survey, in the first place, some gay musketeers, —- 
gated in the upper room of a favourite tavern, their rapiers 
sheathed, and quietly sipping their goblets of Burgundy ; 
some playing on the mandolin—that banjo of a patriarchal 
—others throwing dice, and holding merry converse on love 
and war, when lo! a sentimental ensign ot the Fifteenth Re- 
—— of the Royal Black Guards craves a hearing, and 

the quietude of the scene by reading aloud a certain 
from the Gazette. Solemn oaths and bitter epithets 
soon betray the temper of the noble company; and true to 
the chivalrous instincts which grow in the heart of every ai- 
guilletted hero, the bellicose musketeers grasp their swords, 
and swear to exterminate the vile scribbler who presumes to 
speak of a minuet danced at the Star-and-Garter by fair dam- 
sels and gallant officers. A timely and wholesome fear of the 
patrol, however, tempers their just -indignation ; better coun- 
sels are made to prevail, and, in the ingenious manner above 
described, the penny-a-liner is enticed out of his garret to the 
hostelry where Nemesis awaits him. 

The scene now assumes a new aspect. Our wretched re- 

rter, allured by the hope of — “a friend,” which, to 

attenuated frame and ever vivid imagination, seems to 
— Dy ena Soe ppediont slices - bacon. and brimful 
mugs 0! ’ e3 pearance, almost breathless, rub- 
bing his eyes, his shabby dauble: unbuttoned and nether gar- 
ments un , Tes: y holding his dilapidated beaver, 
tinguished» assemblage with a surprise 


ace, took occasion, on information derived from some 


to the unlucky scribbler a not for that less satisfac- 


tory casti: n. 
He is unmercifully thrashed, the military almost split their 
sides with laughing, and rh mae rejoiceth ! 


The innocent is “ certainly a most extraor- 
affair,” betrays the best of feeli but an inadequate 
knowledge of history. Beating, c g, and drubb 


g 
have always constituted the most’ interesting incidents 0! 
li life; the experience of these 
even said to stamp with an un 
ee of the Muses. The cane, considered asan instrument 
of fun anf revenge, for many years adorned the ante-chamber 
of Maecenas, as well as the garret of Codrus; and we know 
of no implement which has ever been oftener brought into 
requisition, 2 answer a sharp — or add pan er nenn to . 
m it begets satire, sa’ begets ings, ani 
drubbles “a, aot deal of fun and immortality. It is thus that, 
prompted by inordinate desires, we find noblemen and gallant 
officers pummel poetasters, poetasters pummel each other, 
and critics pummel both the pummeler and pummelee, with 
skill, zest, and pleasure; for none will deny that at least one 
of the parties to a good pummelling must derive a vast deal of 
genuine satisfaction from a. In former times, 
when the patrons of letters not reached that high degree 
of refinement which is the just boastof our own age, instead 
of administering the drubbing themselves, they frequently en- 
trusted it either to officers on the retired list, or to muscular 
lackeys carefully selected and kept in good condition for this 
purpose. In this res they resembled the luxurious Turk, 
who does not yet understand how the European can give him- 
self the trouble to do his own dancing, when he can pay some 
one else to dance for him. The D eee who stood 
gelers paid by the your, toes sole. coupes regal 
gelers pail e Ww sole occupation was to e 
their master yvith the rib- of rh and of 
lampooners. Short of a , the Duke rarely condes- 
cended to take a hand in the lively diversion himself, as is 
shown by the good stick weal om pom in the caning of his 
Eminence, the Cardinal de Sourdis, Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
The list of men of letters, who suffered themselves, more or 
less cheerfully, to pass through this touching ordeal, is not 
confined to the small fry, nor did these exciting scenes occur 
in the dark ages only. Many of the greatest names in the 
history of literature, and at a time known as the Augustan age 
of prose and poetry in Europe, are i 
ote of the cane, the truncheon, and the broomstick. 




























































laureate, seem to have been made to pay their respects to the 
almighty cudgel, some with a grin, others with a broad smile, 
shame entailed — 
appears, absolutely necessary. 


much tougher than that of other human beings, and it is not 
ing, they must have taken some pains to avoid it. Many by 
claiming the protection of the livery which they wore—for at 
least in France, and as late as the last cent 


generally belonged to the household of some influential no- 


much to one’s comfort. But for the Cardinal de Rich 


times. The Queen Anne, of Austria, often saved 
being kicked to death, es 
who delighted in kicking poets; Raciae and Boileau escaped 
the zealous attentions of the Prince de Conti’s valets through 
the interference of the Prince de Conde, who a e- 
clared that he would return the blows infli upon fa- 
vourite poets. Yet, if we are to believe Father Sanlecke’s 
meek sonnet : 


In a corner of Paris, Boileau, pale, abashed, 
Though he’s quite mum about it, was yesterday thrashed ! 


that he might beat him himself to his heart’s content ; in fact, he 
once regaled his 
ed from the effects of it in a 
short time thereafter. 


shamefully and cruelly treated by a titled wretch who had 
taken exceptions to one of his plays. Mee 
he greeted him with the most expressive of good- 
and, as Moliére was bowing in answer to these apparently sin- 
cere demonstrations, he seized him by the head, which he 
rubbed ruthlessly it the steel buttons of his embroidered 
coat, never relinquishing his hold until blood flowed pro- 
fusely from the poet’s face. The Marquis de Montausier, who 


morose disposition upon, showed, on a similar occasion, ~ 
haps less valour, but much better taste. The Marquis 
been charitably informed that the hero of Molidre’s greatest 
comedy, Alceste, in “The Misanthrope,” was only a faithful 
imitation of his noble demeanour and traits of character, which 
so incensed him, that he swore he Ae the | a in Olympus, 
that if such was the case, he would direct his lacke 

Moliére to death. Having been induced to attend a perform- 
ance of the play, he was so delighted with the manner in 
which he had been traduced on the stage, that he threw him- 
self into the arms of the French Terence, not fur the 

of lacerating his face, but to embrace him with unmixed feel- 
ings of friendship and admiration. 





seaeen, poms $0 the. Coevelier Ge Pabés. The 


of his noble peers and ancestors, deemed it 
$7 ad Manibat'e communy wih & ne at 


taire was loth to let without retorting in a manner u- 
liar to himself. The Chevalier, beaten at his Las 


disdainfully “who was that young man who dared 
voice?” “A 






















menials were comneyeenty directed to “induce 
few evenings afterward, to 1 
spensing the evening; and when he made his ap ce in 


he was dead. The heroes then re 
is still remem) 


this description. As soon as convalescent, 
illness, he commenced eneeens fencing and studying Eng- 
ae kee turust end peak th f th try 
a blow, a t, and g) e age of the coun 
where he intended to seek refuge, he se 

the degenerated scion of the illustrious house of Rohan. The 
the Oat’ was carried, let it be stated, by one of the waiters of 

e 










with repeated 
ranks and orders, from the Grub street hack to the poet- 





but few, we are outy to say, with a true conception of the 
em by a treatment alike sad, and, as it 














As a rule, the epidermis of men of letters can hardly be 
a rash assertion to make, that when threatened with a beat- 


, literary men 


bleman—managed for a while to escape the dire necessity of 
submitting to a kind of fondling, which cannot be said to add 
Boisrobert would have been severely caned a 1 many { 

Bout tru from | Of the cane, which every 
pecially by the Duke de Montbazon, 


the { critic did, nevertheless, sometimes receive these 
stri marks of consideration. This same Prince de Conti, 
who expressed himself so anxious to cudgel Racine and Boi- 
leau, extended his protection over Sarrasin, but it was only 


gifted protégé with such a tremendous drub- 
age| bing that the poor fellow 


It has been said that Moliére was only “ threatened ;” but if 
he never received blows from a cane, he was nevertheless 


the great poet, 
will, 
was constantly in quest of authors, to vent his wrathy and | bo 


ys to beat’| and e: 


case of Voltaire is well known, but it may not prove | light the 


= 


uestionable authorities. The 
and “ La Henriade” had 

of the Duke de Sully, and was 
latter, in the 








strange 
and in tone altogether 
remarks, which Vol- 


own e, asked 
ea raise bis 
man,” said Voltaire, “a man who honours his 


reader may well imagine that the retort was too true to re- 
main f and that 


the t nobleman was in duty 


bound to resort to the safe an summary logic then in com- 
mon use by the favourites of privil 
80 


that which has been 
line argument. His 
” Voltaire, a 

eave a house where he was quietly 


metimes gracefully termed the 


6 street, the lackeys, led by the Chevalier himself, who, how- 


ever, soon withdrew and kept a respectful distance, assailed 
the bold 


poet and beat him with bludgeons until they bg a 


, Singing a pean Ww 


bered. 
Voltaire was not the man to submit quietly to outrages of 
aber & protracted 


expert enough to ward off 


bold to challenge 


Procope, well clad, with bag and sword, and personi- 


fying to the lite a gentleman of the first water. This was the 
only second, whom the indignant poet had been able to pro- 
cure. To the 
lier accepted the cartel; but, before the hour of meeting, did 
not fail to have Voltaire arrested and immured in the Bastille. 


great surprise of everybody, the heroic Cheva- 


When set at liberty, after long and cruel imprisonment, he 


again endeavoured to find his cowardly assailant, but he had 
to igi exile, in England, before obtaining redress or even 


; $ ht of the brave Chevalier, who went, on his way re- 
a ! 


marchais was the victim of an attack of this character 
on the part of a distinguished nobleman ; but we are sorry to 
say that jealousy and disappointed love were the incentive, 
and not any grievance of a literary character. The Duke de 
Chaulnes, who thought a t deal of Mademoiselle Menard, 
fancied on a certain occasion that Beaumarchais also shared 
his predilection tor the graceful danseuse, but with this differ- 
ence, that she evidently preferred the poet to his lordship. 
Thereupon his wrath knew no bounds, and he gently hinted 
that he would not stop short of “tearing his heart out with 
his teeth.” Great was the dismay of Beaumarchais, but his 
fate was sealed; and before twenty-four hours had elapsed 
the poor lover was almost torn to pieces by the Duke himself, 
who extended his barbarous attentions to mone oe Gudin, 
who chanced to be in oo a4 with the celebrated but unfor- 
tunate author of “Figaro.” It is very much to be regretted 
that in this instance Beaumarchais did not meet the same 
luck as Lattaignant, a song-writer quite famous in his 


day. 

The Count de Clermont-Tonnerre—not relishing a certain 
piece of poetry composed by Lattaignant—could not, asa mat- 
ter of course, devise better means of answering it than by re- 
sorting to cudgels and bludgeons. His servants were, there- 
fore, duly provided with the required implements, and di- 
rected to break them on the back of the imprudent songster. 
But, as luck would have it, the stupid lackeys made a mistake, 
and administered the drubbing to a worthy and rotund pre- 
bendary, who resembled somewhat the mischievous poet, and 
ae received the blows with as much surprise as dissatis- 

on. 

To receive a beating, smile, bow, and retire; even when it 
was administered by mistake, is common enough; but to be 
obliged to acknowledge a wistful and unmistakable drubbing 
under one’s hand and seal, that is a peculiarity which stamps 
the performance with —_ originality. The books mention 
an acknowledgment of this character which will bear repeat- 


ing. ‘ 
Grotz, the editor of the Erlangen Gazetie, had spoken lightly 
of some august personage. The os of Prussia disapproved 
of the remarks, and immediately ordered a sergeant of the 
guard to administer to the bold gazetteer one hundred blows 
military man in that great country 
invariably carries side by side with his flute, his pipe, and his 
sword, and to take a receipt. The undertaking was an arduous 
one, for if many submit to being beaten, few are willing to ac- 
knowledge it in writing; and, to make matters worse, Grotz 
was both keen and muscular. But he was fond of lager beer ; 
and this proved the cause of his ruin. The wily sergeant 
formed his acquaintance in the most natural manner imagina- 
ble, drank and ate with him, and soon became his best friend. 
When the free imbibition of r beer had finally cemented 
a friendship which promised to be undying, the sergeant pro- 
pesed to Grotz to visit a certain brewery, somewhat out of the 
way, but where, he said, he would treat his friend to a most 
extraordinary kind of beverage. They went, and when in a 
secluded spot, he produced the royal warrant, with a world of 
bows and apologies. Grotz demurred, expostulated, and ap- 
ed to the manifold tokens of friendship they had freely 
The sergeant seeming f 
friend, stating that, after all, a duly executed receipt might, 
prove sufficient. Grotz ed the document, whereupon the 
sergeant after securing it in his side pocket, coolly informed 
the fellow that he was too honest a man ever to accept a 
recelps for & sum either of money or blows, which he had not 

delivered, and bringing his cane into immediate requisition 
ministered the hundred strokes on the back of the astounded 
ity w did the greatest honour to 

line of the Prussian army. 

We fancy that there are degrees in the sum of enjoyment 
which springs from the manifold different manners of bela- 


to yield, reassured his 


uring ; and it may be-that the recipient himself was not 
wholly invincible to the method used. In a dark alley, at 
night, when the assailant was shabbily dressed and perhaps 
not a gentleman, the sensation cannot have been a pleasant 
one; but to receive a lively drubbing, in broad daslign, at 
the hands of valets wearing beautiful liveries which rm 
all the colours of the rainbow, may well have been a brilliant _ 
experience, When the bludgeon happened 

rd, @ Duke, or Prince, the gratification may 
have become even intense, especially if there was plenty of 
muscle on one side and an uate dose of imagination on 
the other. How much more tful, then, must it have 
been to be thus beaten by a lady, fair, sweet and saucy! 

There are many cases on record, exhi in a 
with which titled beauties 
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light-heeled damsels. have been known to the Pann B 
their service. Did not the Duchess de n box 
ears, and throw glasses of water in his faceby way of recrea- 
tion? ‘Yet, Santeuil was-a most respectable man, a priest, and 
the ¥ cage Latin poet of modern times. The manner in 
which he died shows how the nobility of the old regime usual- 
ly treated men of letters. He was seated at the table of the 
ke de Bouillon, and while igo the lady next to him, 
. the host amused himself with filling Santeuil’s glass with wine, 
and a large dose of snuff! The noble company then waited to 
see the effect, and when the poet raised the glass to his lips, 
the enthusiasm knew no bounds. He was soon seized with con- 
valsions, and gave up the ghost almost in presence of the high- 
ly refined gentlemon and ladies who participated in this agree- 


able eet. 

This incident does not, indeed, come properly under the 
head of drubbing, and we shvuld not have mentioned, perhaps, 
a mode of enjoyment which cost poets only a protracted s0- 
journ in the hospital, at the King’s expense, or their heirs a 
wooden box, six feet by three; but we wished to show how 
far human ingenuity can go, when put to the test. There is 
no lack of instances, however, where the best of smiles, and 
the most flattering prospects, cnhanced by the concealed 
wrath of fair damsels, only ended in the poor scribbler be- 
% \ eaomaa to within an inch of his life or flogged almost to 
a jelly. 

One of Favart’s plays concluded with thirteen couplets, 
which the thirteen stars of the troupe sang in turn. A very 
young man, fu!l of wit and ambition, parodied the couplets, to 
the great damage of the fair singers. Without losing a mo- 
ment’s time, they held what would be called now an indigna- 
tion meeting, passed resolutions, and appointed a committee 
of one to prepare the ways for an unmitigated thrashing. The 
lot fell upon Mademoiselle Brilliant, a sweet and charming 
girl, gy | and ingenious, who commenced her campaign by 
seeking the company of the merry rhymer, and assailing him 
with the sweetest of smiles. They soon met, and after a few 
flattering remarks, she frankly admitted that she had been at 
first greatly incensed at his conduct, but the harmony of the 
rhythm, as well as the satirical merits of the couplets, especial- 
| those aimed at her twelve companions, had caused her to 
think better of him ; and she proposed to seal their reconcilia- 
tion in a private box at the theatre, inasmuch as she herself 
felt inclined to add something tothe lampoon. The poet had 
scarcely entered the room, when the enraged actresses, who 
were lying in wait, fell upon him, all provided with long and 
sharp switches, and whipped him until he fell senseless and 
covered with blood at their feet. 

Boufflers was more prudent on a similar occasion ; and al- 
though he did not escape the beating, he had at least the satis- 
faction of returning it on his assailants. Witty, sharp, and re- 
vengeful, Boufflers once penned a very pointed epigram for 
the special edification of a certain Marchioness, who had prov- 
ed what might be termed unreliable. She seemed to take it 
quietly, sought even the forgiveness of her sarcastic enemy, 
and su ed in obtaining from him that he should come out 
and share a dainty supper which she had prepared at her 
louse. He went, but for some reasons as yet unknown, and 
which betray ere prudence and foresight, provided himself 
with a pair of loaded pistols. He was then seated very close 
to the forgiving and forgetful Marchioness, sipping a glass of 
champagne and endeavouring to persuade her that “ it was the 
nightingale, and nut the lark,” &c., when four stalwart lackeys 
rushed into the room, seized the poet, and before he had time 
to free himself, belaboured him with the heaviest of bludgeons, 
to the great delight of the fair lady. 

When the perfurmance was apparently over, Boufflers, un- 
daunted and cool notwithstanding the currection, drew down 
his laced cuffs, produced suddenly a brace of pistols, and com- 
pelled the festive valets to take their cudgels and repeat the 
same infliction on Madame La Marquise herself, who scream- 
ed, begged, cried, but finally received measure for measure. 
Boufflers, to add piquancy to the scene, then obliged the 
lacqueys to beat each other until, bleeding and ex- 
hausted, the heroes of this pitiful deed craved his mercy. 
Convinced that they had not strength enough left to raise a 
stick, he seemed to relent, dispensed to the charming and 
pommelled Marchioness the sweetest smile imaginable, made 
a low bow, and quietly walked out of the room. 

The examples of drubbing which grace the first column of 
this cssay were taken at random, it is true; but appertain to 
an epoch often termed the golden age of modern literature, 
were enacted in a country which boasts of literary achieve- 
ments of the highest merit, and under a monarch second to 
none among the crowned patrons of the arts and belles-lettres. 
From these, the reader may judge of what must have been 
the condition of literary men in countries, highly civilized, we 
grant, but warlike and bloody; and where a poet was, of 
necessity, much more ornamental than useful, almort an 
e mce on the body politic. We scarcely need add, that 
in this, “the home of the brave and the land of the free,” 
drubbing, considered as one of the amenities of literature, has 
not always been altogether unknown, the journalist above 
quoted to the contrary notwithstanding; but we are too 
@ patriot to let the world at large suspect that the festive cow- 

hide has ever been resorted to here asa means of keepin 
. ts and reviewers within the bounds of true meekness son 
versified imbecility. As to perfidious and bigotted England, 
the case is wholly different; and we take a certain pleasure, 
which our enemies will doubtless term wicked and cynical, in 
saving from oblivion a few instances which none but callous 
Englishmen would ever treat with disdain or indifference. 

t may well be assumed that in Great Britain canes and 
cudgels, when set in motion to caress a poet or bid him mollify 
his Muse, must describe lines and curves of a very eccentric 
character. One of the peculiarities of English drubbings is 


by p 
to the beating with the almighty comfort of a good cry, as in 
France, has uently attempted to return —— raised a 
storm of loud invectives if he failed in his vours, and 
found decent people to extend their hands in his behalf. W 
John Dryden, for instance, was cudgeled in Rose street b: 
Se ee & Oe ey Rochester, his frien 
searched sem Naya and nook in Covent Garden to enable him 
to obtain , and failing in this most 
offered a reward in the London Gazette, for the discovery 
these miscreants. And an Act of Parliament av 


Se lal alee verious, nemeioe poe 
various, am means 
on both sides. Be tankie thant 00 the 


acknowledged 


have been lon 


does not believe to. be fai 
ever, by the way, and we come now to 
suspended peerage with literature and cudgels. 


its prime as the literary organ of the man § 
circumstances which are not yet very well understood, it oc- 
curred to one of the younger scions of the great house of 
ag 4 to write a novel called “ Berkeley Castle,” in which 
the 
bodiment of all that is noble, virtuous, and sublime, from the 
time when the first 
down to the publication of this remarkable romance. Now 
the Berkeleys were Liberals—that is, belonged to the political 
party of that name. Thenovel—alas!—was a very bad one; 
or 
demolition in the columns of the Tory m 
fied with carping at the book itself, the editors had the bold- 
ness to rake up the story of the: scandalous lawsuit in the 
House of Lords, and to anova the fair fame of the latest 
Countess of Berkeley. Forthwith, 
companied by another Berkel 
fighter, repaired to the office 
a. lt is supposed that the said proprietor, who was a 
high- 


men of letters, was a perfect 


every man is a 


slipper, as in the case of Horace Walpole, who is said to have 
unceremoniously kicked Se a tne Osan Otunaber of 


estminster 
con, with which Dr. Samuel Johnson knocked 
tentive bookseller; not to speak of the knife, which played 
such havoc with Prynne’s ears and Stubbe’s right hand—all 
these implements should be duly noted and followed through 


their multifarious a) 

It is to be that some of the most interesting of 
Great Britain are apparently 
which detract somewhat from 
the spontaneous character of the performance. But how in- 
expressibly amusing these instances appear, when we consi- 
der them aside from their highly respectable origin! We 
know of few cases more intrinsically droll than that of 
Tutchin, sentenced for a libel, by the immaculate Jeffries, to be 
whip through all the market towns; which sentence 
amounted to a whipping once a fortnight for life. It seems 
that Tutchin grew tired of the infliction, which, in the course 
of time, would not fail to hecome extremely monotonous, and 
in a fit of despondency petitioned the King to be hanged in- 
stead. Unfortunately, he fell ill of the i pox, and his re- 
quest, owing, also, to the untoward circumstance that James 
lshimen, he lived to'be the bitterest party pamphicteer gains 
man, he to be itterest party pamphleteer it 

the House of Stuart. 

That Pope wascontinually being menaced with drubbing, by 
the Grub street hacks whom he gibbetted, is well known, but 
that the great Milton himself should have suffered the indig- 
nity of corporeal ishment, though it were only at an 
English university, is a fact which, we fear, the commendable 
endeavours of his jatest bio her, Prof. Masson, do not dis- 
prove. We do not speak of Oliver Goldsmith, for, in this in- 
stance, as in not a few other English cases, mirabile dictu, it 
was the poet who administered the beating to Evans, who, 
after all, was only a bookseller. 

The chronology of the victims and Leroes of the bludgeon, 
in the republic of letters, exhibits an unbroken cbain, from 
times whereof the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary down to the present day. The ime itself, however, 
has undergone the manifold changes dent to civilization, 
progressing from the simple to the complex, and presenting, 
in its latest evolutions, peculiarities which speak well for the fu- 
ture of the time-honoured custom of pommeling and cudgeling 
your opponents, when, to a good cause, they add the singular 
bad taste of expressing themselves with wit and candour. We 
beg leave to give one of the recent examples, simply to show 
the methods in latest use. 

The legitimacy of the very ancient and illustrious house of 
Berkeley is involved in as hopeless a muddle as the Schleswig- 
Holstein -Augustenburg-Gluckstein - Sonderburg - Glucks>urg- 
Sonderhausen-Holstein-Gottorp-Romanoff succession. The last 
wearer of the ancient Berkeley coronet com- 
mitted an eccentricity in the conj way which is believed 
to be susceptible of explanation, and, as it is asserted, would 
ago explained but for an over-dose of good 
wine at one of the Prince Regent’s dinners. As things stand, 


the legal head of the house, from a feeling most honourable to 
himself of respect for his mother’s memory 


, declines to inva- 
lidate his elder brother’s rights, by aseuming a title which he 

rly or properly his. All this, how- 
e connection of this 


A number of years acertain London magazine was in 


party. Owing to 


eleys indiscriminately, were repreeented as the em- 
Berkeley issued out of Jupiter’s left thigh 


, as the work ofa Liberal author it was doomed to 
ine. Not satis- 


the romantic Berkeley, ac- 
and by a professional prize- 
the proprietor of the libellous 


minded gentleman, refused to give up the name of the 


author of the scorching review on the novel. Atall events, 
the chivalrous Berkeley fell upon him and ne him to 
death with the heavy butt end of a riding-w 

number two. 
al prize-fighter keeping the door. This was act the second. 


, Berkeley 
crying out, “ Give him fits!” and the profession- 


Now for act the third. 
The chief editor of the hey ange admired and known of all 
ter ofan Irishman, to whom 
the celebrated dictim that “for duelling purposes 
tleman who wears aclean shirt” —a dictum 
which we ly will not dispute. So soon as he heard of 
the outrage, he hastened to chall the drubbing Berkeley, 
who dared not decline, as the nger happened to be a 


gentleman, hurly burly, literary, and pugnacious, but of good 


It is said that the night before the duel, the proprietor of 
the (who had not quitted his bed since the beating), 
and who was a strict member of the Church, sent for his =e 
lant champion, and told him that he did not wish to have 
Berkeley killed, but asked it as a personal favour, that he would 
modify the shooting so as to shoot him through the knee-cap. 
The parties met; three shots were exchanged, bat without 
not on the fon. 


is ascribed 


with this meritorious 


hen | however, that they expressed their regret for 


having dragged 

mnibooeme cia inty, peatapis extenuation that they had 

th nn EE brought an action against 
e proprietor of the e brought an 

Berkeley number one, recovered many pounds in damages, 

but for the short remainder of his li‘e was a miserably debili- 


his friends for to shoot Berkeley, as he had requested, 
“ through the .” However, had he had his way in 
this particular, he would have missed the finer revenge he has 
since had, in the extremely foolish literary performance of his 


enewy. 
Relying upon the trite verse in Virgil : 
Non tgnora mali, &c.. &c., 
we sincerely hope that this little disquisition will go far to- 


ing; he then hoped to 
- | treated 


u 
ir | to fall 


ward soothing the discontent, which, it isto be feared, the sus- 
ceptible reporter of the Newport News is likely.to experience, 
fora long time tocome. ‘I'he fact is, that his case presents 
peculiarities of a discouraging character. He first denounced 
@ crying evil, and instead of a reward, received a severe beat- 
bet gee of friendly collation, and was 

to an unme l drubbing. His friends invoke in 


-} his behalf great purity of motives, as shown by the grand*0- 


quence of his invectives and the harmony of his pe!0ds. 
his m ode of reading is irrelevant. Let a reporter be &Vet 80 
just and elegant, the broomstick is destined to perform 1'8 Office. 

‘onesty of purpose, style, and eloquence have nev-t sheltered 
an orator, @ poet, and still less a reporter, from ble, kicks and 
boxes on the ear. The past, in this respect, ie ® Sure warrant 
for the future. Demosthenes bad his facs ‘lapped 4 one 
Midias, and the divine Mozart himself w48 unceremoniously 
kicked out of doors by order of his Grae the Archbishop of 
Salzburg.—D. Y. Commercial Advertise’: 


——_$— 


THE DRY WELL. 


IN TWO PABTS.—PART Il. 


I did ride at a brisk pace, but the stony road was long, the 
first breath of the Northers Was beginning to be felt along the 
shores of the gulf; and before I got to the cross and heap of 
stones alluded to, the sky was dark with burrying clouds, the 
bright moon only peepéd out at rare intervals, and the sighing 
of the chill night-wind became a shriek, as it swept by in 
strong gusts. Such being the case, itis not very surprising 
that I lost my way, rode some leagues before I recognised my 
mistake, and finally found myself, I knew not where, among 
the mountains. A flash of lightning, the first warning of the 
gathering storm, showed me the white walls of a very large 
building, at the distance of about half a mile, and I headed 
my horse in that direction. The storm, however, increased, 
and so did the terror of my steed,a young and high-bred 
animal, until a more brilliant flash than its predecessors 
caused the snorting creature to rear and fling, and finally to 
plunge in a manner which threw me from the saddle upon a 
tuft of thorny cactus-plants hard by. Off went the frightened 
nag, tearing madly away with flowing rein and shrill neigh; 
and I had to pick myself up as best I might, scratched and 
bruised, and make my way on foot to the hacienda which I 
had seen. I reached it, guided by the lightning, and groped 
my way along the high white wall until I reached a gate, 
thickly studded with the heads of enormous iron nails; here 
I knocked with the handle of my whip, at the same time call- . 
ing aloud for admission, It was long, however, before a sort 
of small wicket, some six inches square, was cautiously opened, 
and a cracked and very disagreeable female voice demanded 
in bad Spanish who was there. An English gentleman from 
Monterey, I said, who had lost his way, and his horse too, and 
was in need of a night’s shelter, and willing, I added, to recom- 
— any kind soul for his or her good offices. All this time 

did not clearly know whether I was or was not talking toa 
servant of some wealthy Mexican family, for the long dead 
wall of adobé bricks, smeared with whitewash, might cover a 
palace or a hut, for aught I knew. 

“ Heretic with the head of a pig, vaya usted a losinfiernos !” 
returned the old woman sneppishly, and was in the act ot 
slamming the wicket, when a deeper voice, though husky and 
tremulous with age, said roughly; “ Enough! Marietta, idiot 
that you are! Let me speak to the cavalier—What can we 
do for your service, ous sir?” 

These last words were uttered in a courteous tone, and by a 
fresh gleam of lightning I could see the wrinkled face of an 
old man—a white mun, evidently—peering at me from the. 
little wicket. I told my tale; the gate- was unbarred, and [ 
was admitted, guided across a vast and ruinous conrtyard, 
skirted on three sides by dilapidated sheds, and ushered into a 
reat kitchen, where a huge brasier of glowing charcoal 
iffused heat in abundance. A large lamp was lit, and I could 
see my entertainers. The man, to whom I owed my admis- 
sion, was taller than most Mexicans, even yet, bowed as he 
was by age, and must have been exceedingly powerful in his 
youth. His brown, sinewy hands were still muscular, and his 
sunken eyes were keen and shrewd, glittering beneath the 
shaggy white brows; while the wrinkled countenance was 
that of a person of energy and strong character. He was 
poorly clad in the rough chocolate-hued garments of a Mexican 
farmer, with palm-leaf hat, and a red bandana knotted sbout 
his neck. As for the old woman, she was merely an ugly 
Indian crone, with her gray locks half hidden by a gaudy 
kerchief, a striped skirt, and black bodice, silver earrings, 
leaden rosary, and a malignant expression in her oblique eyes. 

“ Pardon me, noble stranger, for receiving P sue in a place so 
utterly unworthy of _— condition, and forgive the dela 
that occurred. Our Marietta—my poor wife, your grace—is 
old, as I am myself, and timid. As for your humble servant, 
Gil Lopez, at your orders, he has seen enough of-men and 
cities to know the respect due to a gallant foreign count like 
yourself, ab de mi, P fea yes. 

_The old man’s dow of words seemed inexhaustible, while 
his manner had that high-flown grace which the Mexicans 
have borrowed fiom their ancestors uf Castile. He was humble, 
falsomely polite ; but there was a peculiar self-conscious pride 
in every inflection of his voice, and his accent was so perfect 
as to make me :ashamed of _ sorry Spanish, which although 
intelligible, was but clumsily worded. Old Marietta, the 
Indian, would have kept me out if she could; but as I was 
within the walls, it seemed to her a matter of course that I 
should have miy supper. Accordingly, she bustled activel 
about, setting «on a great pot of puchero, a pipkin of beans an 
oil, besides sup:dry rashers that fizzed and sputtered on the hot 
coals; and retsched down from the shelves certain platters ot 
—— and «common English earthenware mugs, with “A 
resent from Hastings” on one of them. Then she produced 
@ long loaf ot? cudgel shape, made of the yellow maize flour, 
and some swe et potatoes, cold boiled, thumped down a jug of 
pulque - the: table, and signed to me, ungraciously enough, 
“ Stop, wife; there is nothing fit for the illustrious one to 
drink!” said. the old man, and snatching a key, he hobbled 
off to som: seoret crypt, and came back laden with dusty 


“ This i Paso; and this is French wine; and this, noble 
hidalgo, is. royal old Madeira, long in bottle, and over which 
even an archbishop might rejoice. It is wine for the Cid 


Very good choice wine the Madeira approved itself; and I 
was b’ angry enough to the supper prepared for me by 
old ) jarietia’s tawny h as a banque’ worthy of Apicius. 
Whi Je I ate and drank, the old man talked, and well; 
rest See S re en spoke trath when he 
sai d that he had seen the world. He mentioned many places, 
D’ ot only.in Mexico, but in North and South America, where 
} 4@ had in his youth, when following the fortunes of his 











“ dear master,” whose intendant he now was, 
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a 
“You are an intendant, Sefior Gil Lopez? May I ask to to iny own destruction, made a tool of, and then flung away, 
whom the property, of whom you are steward, belongs?” when I had served the turn of my employer. And to how 
“To the noble and long-descended Don Alasco Guzman, transparent a stratagem had I fallen a victim! That wily 
worthy sir,” repliedthe old man promptly. “Heisin barber soft-spoken old knaye, the steward, who doubtless intended 
at Rome, at Madrid, quien sabe? And I should have vent: ous house, win our way through thickets, and skirting | to appropriate the treasure to his own purposes, had made me 
to lodge a well-born guest like yourselfin his own apartm«nts, | the maize-fields. Old Gil took the lead; I came next; the| his dupe and scapegoat. He could go on his way with the 
so much fitter for your rank than this kitchen, but that the | aged Indian woman followed. Presently, on the of a| plunder, confident that the inconvenient witness was removed, 
chief suites are kept locked, or rather were kept locked, by my | thorny wood, we stood beside the well. A deep, dark pit it | confident that 1 should never arise from my living grave to 
lord’s command, until the robbers’—— And here the. old | was, nearly but not quite circular, and bordered round its up-|depounce him. What a gull—a greenhorn had T been, to be 
steward gave a gasping sob, and passed his gnarled hand over | per rim with antique masonry of the finest kind, the blocks of | trapped thus by those whose very faces were a warning to 
his hg red porphyry being so nicely fitted that without visible cement | beware! 
th some trouble, I elicited from the old servant th at his|they had held together in spite of centuries of storm and| Yes, buried alive! No one was ever likely to know my 
master’s mansion, of which he and the aged woman we re the | rough usage, Aztec characters were to be seen yet, traced on| fate. There woutd be a search ; there would be guesses; and 
sole guardians, had been lately invaded by robber2. These|the stones, quaint emblems of the old Indian picture-lan-| the name of William Ford would at last only be coupled, in 
brigands, the members of what was called, from the name of'| guage, much defaced by the chisel of some heathen-hating | fireside stories, with his mysterious disappearance. Ro one 
their chief, the Solis gang, had pillaged the hacienda without | Spanish stone-cutter. There was a clu windlass, with would dream that I had starved and died within a few miles 
scruple or mercy. They had torn down hangings, rolled up|rope aad bucket, the rope being apparently quite new, the} of my friends and my home. Life, and youth, and Rose— 
rich tapestry, and strapped it to their saddle-bows, set casks | bucket old and cracked, but made of a hard native wood that| dear Rose, my wife, as I had hoped to call her—all lost 
of wine abroach, slashed family portraits with their swords— | defied decay. through one act of blind trust and youthful foolhardi- 
worse still, putting the absent proprietor’s helpless old domes-| “ Now young sir, noble Englishman, if you, as the 
tics to the torture, they had forced them to reveal where the | most active, would permit us to lower you gradually, in the 
secret chamber was in which the ancestral plate and jewels 
of the Guzmans, with much that was valuable besides, papers, 


bucket, to the bottom” —— 

: a “ Of the well, do you mean? Do you want me to go down 
money, and rich stuffs, had been hidden ; and this, of course, | there ?” asked I, rather dismayed at the suggestion ; and I be- 
had been carried off. The good old steward and his Indian | gan to recall certain facts connected with choke-damp, me- 
wife were left to weep over the ruin, and to deplore the loss 
that had fallen upon their far-distant master. 


phitic vapours, and so forth. But the steward assured me 
I was properly sympathetic, of course. This open, auda- 


that no such things were known in that dry climate and 
: ‘ sandy soil. Persons were often let down w of immense 
cious robbery, this contem tof ri ht, stirred my Anglo-Saxon | depth and age, and could always breathe with perfect free- 
sense of justice to the quick, and I chafed at the comparative |dom. However, he himself, in spite of his infirmities, would 
impunity of evil-doers under the Mexican rule. Lasked Sefior | be the one to descend, if the Sefior were afraid. : 
Gil why the peons, of whom there must have been abundance,| That imputation ot fear galls. a young man to the quick. I 
to cultivate the estate, had not come to his aid. consented, and took my place in the bucket, while the old 
“English knight!” said the old man, shrugging up his | couple undertook to lower me gradually and carefully. I was 
shoulders in apology, “life is dear to us all. The peons—the 
live far off, quite across the valley—did indeed see the band, 


to carry down a lantern, to hook first one chest and then 

: 4 € another to the rope, and send them up in turn. Then I was 

but they are peaceful men, and the hoe is the only instrument | to reascend, and aid in dragging off the property to its new 
that comes readily to their hands. Holy St. James! they are 
poor Indians, not warriors. And the brigands were many, 


lair in the quarry. The bucket swung over the gulf below, 
D and I stepped into it, with as light a bearing as I could as- 
bees gan and sabre, white men too—the Black Death be upon 5 

em |” 


sume, the lantern eae to my left arm,and both my hands 
Here there was a long pause. I sipped my wine, and basked 


clasping the cord. Down I went; and as I looked up from 
in the heat of the brasicr, welcome on that night of chill north 


the rim of the well, to catch one last look at the upper world, 

3 I thought I saw the wrinkled face of the Indian hag assume 
wind. Presently, the old steward resumed, very timorously, 
and in a hesitating manner. He might, he thought, venture 


an expression of malignant triumph that gave her the appear- 

) ance of an actual demon. But no doubt it was fancy, for all 

to trust me. True, I was a stranger, but then Gil Lopez knew | the time the plausible voice of her husband was ringing in my 

a true gentleman when he saw one. I was English, too, and | ears, bidding me be very careful, and thanking me in honeyed 

of an honourable nation.—Here Dame Marietta gave a groan, | speech for my generosity. Down, down, down in the dark, 

and rattled her beads fast between her skinny fingers, looking | deeper and deeper yet. The well was of enormous depth, and 

at me with no very amicable expression; but her spouse | it was long before i feit the bucket jar against the solid earth, 
went on, more resolutely, His story was briefly this : and, getting out, stood upon firm earth. 

When the mounted brigands had made an end of robbing} The bottom of the well, quite dry, was a sort of irregular 
the house,‘and had loaded their nags to the utmost of their | vault ; and by the light of my lantern, I could make out heaps 
power, they were stillin want of means of conveyance. Anjof thorny brushwood, stones, and rubbish, that had been 
old cart, however, was found under a shed, and to this they | tossed in at various times. However, my chief concern was 
harnessed the only mule about the place, a superannuated crea- | with two huge chests, iron-bound and corded, that lay in the 
ture, that had been used to carry the steward’s little daughter, | midst of several small packages. By this time, my heart was 
long dead fifteen years before, and which was now kept as a/| beating thick and fast, and I wished the adventure well over ; 
pensioner, for love of old times. This feeble mule had been | but [ unstrapped and set down the lantern, detached the 
rudely harnessed to the cart, in which were stowed two or | bucket from the rope, and, in as workmanlike a way as I could 
three chusts of massy plate, of silver and gold, the property of} manage it, fixed the hook to the larger of the two mighty 
the Guzmans: anc the poor beast had been forced, by cruel|chests. I then called aloud to Gil Lopez that he might haul 
pricking of lance and dagger, to drag the weighty load. At | away, and was half frightened at the strange and feeble sound, 
the end, however, of halt a league, the worn-out mule had re- | hollow and weak, which my voice gave back to my ear in that 
fused to proceed, had been brutally beaten and goaded, and 
had sunk down, dying in the shafts. The robbers were at a 


dreadful Fawr 
: Very slowly and painfully, by the aid of the creaking wind- 
nonplus, 
“I knew how it would be, sir, and I followed the scoundréls 


lass and jen’ rope, the big chest was hoisted. I heard it, 
( high up, striking with a dull thump against the sides of the 
on foot, keeping uuder cover of the mezquite hedge,” said the wats but with no light toil the work was done. The chest 
steward earnestly. “ When the poor mule—it brought tears} was secured, and down came the swinging rope and hook, 
to my old eyes tosee her suffer, she whom my little Juanita | and the second chest was pulled up with somewhat less diffi- 
used to pet and deck with cherry-coloured ribbons—fell and | culty than its companion. The third load was composed of 
died, the thieves blasphemed horribly, and tried in vain to | all the small packages, hastily tied together, and probably the 
harness two of their horses to the cart. But the horses were | knots were none of the firmest, for a leather valise was dis- 
mettlesome beasts, and kicked and snorted, and just then a | engaged from the heap as the rope was drawn up for the third 
soldiers’ trumpet sounded, away on the high-road, and the | time, and fell, though fortunately not from a very great height. 
brigands were impatient to begone; so, sir, they lowered the| [t struck me a smart blow on the shoulder, however, and 
treasure by the windlass inte an old dry well close by, a well | made me shrink back for fear of more a@rolites of the same 
that was dug in the time of the heathens, and ran dry in my | terrestrial origin. And at last the windlass ceased to créak and 
father’s time, no doubt meaning to fetch it away on the first |labour. The packages, all save one, and that alight thing that 
opportunity. Little they knew, unblessed rogues, that I was 
watching what they did.” 


I could easily carry, were all in upper air, and nothing re- 
; mained but to send down the rope for me. - 

He went on to say that three days had elapsed since then, | Two minutes—five—ten—and very long. minutes, too, the 
that the bandits had not returned,and that the plate, worth many | were, spent down at the bottom of that dismal pit. I waited, 
thousand dollars, was still in its hiding-place. He did not dare 
to tell the peons of what he had seen, and to call on them for 


waited. How slow, methought, was the old steward in de- 

taching the small parcels from the cord! Perhaps he was 
aid to lift the treasure. The labourers were houest Indians, 
simple drudges, and of them there was no fear; but they 


lingering, the methodical old goose, to verify the presence of 
‘would be sure to tell all they knew; and there were some 


certain family jewels, or to count the packages. I began to 
weary (of ar osition; I called aloud, impatiently, angrily. 

evil-disposed persons, white and brown, in the neighbouring 

hamlets, rascals who were more than suspected of a secret 


No answer. Nothing save the muffled sound of my own voice, 
hollow and ghostly. In vain I looked up for the rope to come 

understanding with the bandits. Should the whereabouts of 

the treasure come to their ears, they would think little of mur- 


rattling down. All was still. 
And then, as if a mocking imp had been, unseen, at my el- 
dering the steward and his wife, or any other person, to secure 
its possession to themselves. On the other hand, in a few 


bow, there came into my thought the story of Aladdin, with 

all its gorgeous simplicity, due to the warm, yet childlike fancy 
days, the robbers would probably return, bringing with them 
carts and mules in sufficient amount for the removal of their 


of the orientals. I thought of the incantations, the Pivtiton 4 

cave, the subterranean garden whose trees bore jewelled fruit, 
cumbrous prize. No doubt, they had been temporarily scared 
from the district by the appearance of a body o* the national 


rich gems, in place of the peach and the apple and the pome- 

grate, and where the wondrous lamp was hidden. The wicked 
cavalry; but they would speedily return to carry off the valua- 
ble property which they nat ly believed to be stowed away 


magician, too, he who buried Aladdin alive, as he thought, 
in a hiding-place only known to themselves. 


till the boy unwittingly set the spell at work, and called the 
ni that had freedom and grandeur in his gift. How vividl 
Then the old steward, glancing nervously about him, as if 
to detect a lurking listener among the onion ropes, the strings 


realised the scene—the necromancer’s Leng ye dnaale 
of ripe maize, an pe gag epee that festooned the kitchen 


of the Moslem boy, shut out from daylight! 
walls, revealed his plan. This was, to withdraw the treasure 
from the well, under cloud of night, to hide it in an aban- 
doned quarry not far off, where the thick thorn-bushes would 
screen it from prying eyes, to borrow a cart and team of mules 
on some pretext, from a friendly ranchero whom he named, 











under their roof, and I could not deny them a helping-hand in 
so praisewogthy a task. The too, was spent, and the 
ure moon, fast sinking, was visible. Lanterns were 
ighted, coils of rope provided, and we started from the ruin- 





































































































































































ness | 

I lay for a long time, for hours, benumbed and stupified by 
the constant succession of these sad thoughts; and then man- 
lier feelings rose in my heart. While there was life, as the 
old proverb went, hope had no right to die. Many a man 
had been at as bad a pass, and had struggled out, and live to 
end his days in honoured old age, with loving hands to smooth 
his pillow. I would not perish without an effort. Perhaps, 
like Aristomenes in his cavern, I might find some means o! 
egress, however painful the task; so I began to grope on 
hand and knees about the vault, seeking for the lantern. The 
glass, I knew, was in shivers; but the candle, a long one, as I 
remembered, might be intact. I had the means of relighting 
it, for had 1 not in my pocket the reyolyer which James Mar- 
shall had lent me. 

I had lost my bearings, I suppose, for I groped about for 
some time without any result but that of getting my fingers 
pricked by thorns and bruised by pebbles. Then I touched 
the slimy back of some reptile, toad, snake, or lizard, I do not 
know which, and I recoiled from it as is shrank from my 
grasp; and presently my fingers closed on something like a 
human hand, cold, bony, fleshless, the hand of a skeleton, 
and I uttered a cry of sheer terror, and tore my hand away, 
springing to my feet, and half fancying that the bony hand 
was trying to detain mine in its unnatural grip. Then I hasti- 
ly pulled out the revolver, and withdrawing the bullets, put 
some felt from my crushed hat close to the chambers, an old 
letter on the felt, and some dry thorny branches above all. 
Then I snapped off the pistol, carefully blowing up the ignited 
tinder into a blaze, and relit the candle, which was not much 
po ba aa which had ‘rolled a yard or more from where the 
stone fell. 

What I then saw was an ugly sight, not calculated to calm 
the nerves of one in my tion. The dead bushes and 
brushwood, disarranged by me as I groped about the vault, 
gave to view the whole upper part of a ghastly human skele- 
ton, the head alone being wanting, while the bony right arm 
and hand were stiffly extended towards me—doubtless the 
hand that I had unwittingly grasped. The other features of 
the vault—the reptiles, harmless but repulsive companions, 
shuffling away to crevice and fissure; the heaps of ruin; the 
stone that I had so narrowly escaped; the leather valise that 
had slipped from the rope—were seen ata glance. Further 
search showed, alas! no means of emerging from the living 
tomb to which I had been so ny came | consigned. Some 
other objects I found, but they were of no importance—a 
broken axe, a hoe, some scraps of Aztec pottery, and several 
spear-heads of copper and the sharp brittle itzli, no doubt the 
work of Aztec hands. There was no water, save in one hole, 
where a little green and stagnant pool, left behind by last 
year’s rainy season, lay. And to scale the smooth wall of 
_ —_ would have been hopeless to the most practised 
climber. 

My only prospect of release lay in the feeble chance of a res- 
cue. Some one from above, attracted by my signals of dis- 
tress, might But how could I notify my forlorn condi- 
tion? Iwas cut off from my species. My voice was hoarse 
already, and the muscles of my throat strained and stiff, with 
useless attempts to make myself heard. And how few might 
come, from year’s end to year’s end, to that desolate spot! 
No, I must die, save for a miracle—die in darkness, in famine, 
in all the torments of thirst! Perhaps my reason would give 
way. HowcouldI tell? Ihad read of ship-wrecked sailors 
who died mad, tearing their own flesh, wild with parching 
thirst. And in a little while my candle would be burned down, 
and I should be left in everlasting darkness, alone, lost to the 
world, to lie down and die beside the bleaching skeleton of the 
wreich whose bones were so near me. 

Suddenly I bethought me of the valise. It might contain 
food—an unlikely chance, but a possible one. A little dried 
fruit, a box of French sweet-meats or Spanish chocolate, 
might prolong my life for days and weeks, and give more time~ 
for my friends to scour the country. I forced the lock with 
my pocket-knife, and hastily rummaged over the contents, 
No food, not so much as a morsel of anything to sustain life, 
nothing but money—trash, in that place—a few clothes—some 
letters, and a quantity of papers, deeds, scrip, and so forth. 
Ha! what is this? It was an old envelope, frayed and torn, 
addressed to M. Etienne Laplace. For a moment, I forgot my 
own danger. I tore open one of the bunds. It contained 
Mr. Stacy’s name, often repeated. Another, it was docketed, 
in the banker’s own hand, Yes, they were all there, the miss- 
ing papers, whose loss had caused Mr. Stacy’s ruin and arrest. 
No doubt the valise was that of Laplace, the fugitive clerk : 
pe | and where was he? The skeleton—the headless skeleton ! 
never come down? “Gil Lopez! or Gil!” I shouted} glanced half fearfully at it, as if 1 expected to see the dead 
louder, louder still; but there was no answer. man rise to claim the property before me. Yes, yes, it was 

Minute after minute went by. I looked at my watch again | likely enough that the runaway had been murdered by his 
and again, feverish with eagerness. Was the old man ill?| vile associates. There is seldom honour among thieves. The 
Had the robbers returned? What could cause this delay? | skeleton Pane # mr his. I held the papers in my hands. I 
An hour passed in terrible suspense. Then I could bear no/| could clear Mr. Stacy’s character ; and Rose, the very idea of 
and to make the best of his way, with his lord’s recovered va-| more, but bawled and yelled, franticly, till my voice was | her happiness, she, who loved me already, how would she re- 
luables, to Monterey, and lodge the chests in some bank or| husky and exhausted. Then I got an answer. From a great | ceive her father’s preserver! 
convent; at Monterey, he and old Marietta must abide, for| distance, weak and faint, came the sharp sibilant sounds,| But of what use was it to say allthis? I was in a trap, and 
fear of the vengeance of the baffled ds, until his mas- | hissed forth in cruel malice by the tawny Indian crone, Mari- | should never, perhaps, be seen by human eye again. The 
ter’s return, or until government whould destroy the 3 etta: “Mueran los infidel<é Die, hog of England, caught | secret would perish with me. Mr. Stacy would be crushed 

A very sensible plan that, I could not but admit. like a coyotéinatrap!" These'words were meant for my| by persecution; and Rose, and orphaned, would deem 
was a little startled when I found that I, too, was expected to | death-warrant, for they were followed by @ heavy stone, flung | that even I had heartless! herin her need. In a lit- 
take part im the drama. The faithful intendant counted, it | by which of the wretches above I cannot tell, but | tle while, the candle would be spent. 
seemed, on my generous help; in it was only my lucky ‘ with murderous intent, The Dooce et came plunging down,| I y replaced the papers in the trunk, blew out the 
arrival that had enabled him to mature his half-formed scheme, ng my very temple, and crushing my hat, so narrowly | candle, and sat down with my back to the wall, to wait. I 
He and his wife wore cng Coos do alone all that| did it miss my head, which would doubtless have been | hud a hard before I could give up the light—there 
was to be done; but if I, a stalwart young caballero, would | smashed like an e; ell beneath the stroke. But the lantern | was company comfort in the t—but I must husband 
was shivered to pieces, and I was left in the black, blank 
darkness. Instinctively, I crouched close to the wall, and re- 


ess was 
all plain-sailing. And the steward pledged hi at day- : F ht I kno 
pson’s | mained scarcely daring to breathe. For aug’ ha 
quiet, y ig i 


lend them the aid of my youthful muscles, the busin 
dawn, to get me & horse and to take me on to 


my resources, poor as were, and I determined to keep the 
pa eg | ohare gree think in the dark. I 


goo | eh cnt cote camel sous ood aed a 
ainta, both of which could be obtained from the however, the mon: al deemed me for woke up, cram , an 
Ser ait nok tee aaetaed eae no more stones fell. Nothing but silence, darkness, ‘and | fro, and restless as a wild beast caged and famished, 





I was easil a indeed, refusal would have been , of hunger beginning to rack me, Then I sat 
churlish, I J eaten these people's bread, and been sheltered My reflections, as I lay, were very bitter. Thad been snared down and tried to sleep, but could not. Presently I 
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‘snapped, and I fell, and was and half stunned. Very 
weak and discouraged, I lay still, Larges, br death. 
a 
eyes, 


, and as I 
emechy glare of torchlight, and heard the well-known creek of 
the lass. The rope was coming down, witha ives ped. 
My heart gave a leap, and then hope died away. I 
mem the robbers. Mo doubt, they had returned; they 
came in quest of the buried treasure; they would miss it, but 
find me, and put me to a cruel death in their malice and rage. 
‘Well—better so than starve. The windlass worked on, and 
the gleam of the torch came nearer, and nearer yet; and then 
@ voice said, in English, and in well-remembered accents: 
“ Hurrah! I saw him move! O thank God, the poor fellow is 
alive—alive, after all!” 1 

Then I fainted, came to myself, and saw James Marshal 
and another friend raraery Sater! me; fainted again, and wa’ 
in bed in my own room at Monterey when I regained my con- 
sciousness. The rest of the story may be told in few words. 
The false steward, old Gil Lo who resided in the 
doned house of a ruined proprietor, rerey to be dead in 
exile, turned out to have @ sort 0} 
lainous gang of highwaymen in the district, to whom also he 
acted as receiver and spy, having two sons with the band. It 
‘was to him that the runaway clerk, Laplace, had fled for con- 
cealment and a safe-conduct to the coast. But the Mexicans 
are treachery incarnate, The bandits had murdered Laplace, 
severed his head from his body, burying it in a separate place, 
and tossed his remains into the well, retaining the papers for 
future profit. The dry well served as the hiding- for 
their valuable booty; but ney | a long foray on the part of 
the band, one of their number had been captured, and had 
betrayed the secret. The old man’s sons, unable to come to 
the hacienda, had sent an Indian boy to their father to bid him 
withdraw the treasure before the arrival of the police. 

To this boy I owed my ory. He had been supposed to 
be asleep, wearied out by his long march; but his curiosity 
had been excited by old Gil’s going forth in my company, and 
he had followed, and seen from the thicket all that oc- 
curred. The old scoundrel, after cutting away the rope of the 
windlass, to make the well appear neglécted, had procured 
mules and a cart from some n 
the treasure, accompanied by wife, to the place of ‘rendez- 
vous appointed by his accomplices. But the Indian boy— 
who had led a dog’s life in the service of the robbers—resolyed 
to desert them, and to earn reward and pardon by telling all. 
He slipped ower therefore, on the road, and after a long 
march, reached Monterey, and being directed to Mr. Marshall’s 
house, found the whole community in a ferment res 
my disappearance. My horse, with the saddle turned an 
bridle broken, had been found miles off, and all suspected 
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- foul-play. The Indian lad, however, put them on the true 


scent, and they lost no time in effecting my rescue. I have 
only to add, that Mr. Stacy was fully ved from all his em- 
barrassments by the recovery of the papers; that Rose has 
pred pov years ey wife ; aad i we have ‘eee 
and prosperous, onterey, where I am now a jun 

ner in the house of Marshall Brothers. Gil Lopez and his 
amiable consort were never, to my knowledge, heard of 
for the gang, having made the state too hot to hold them, mi- 
grated northwards, where it is to be hoped they may one day 
pay the penalty of their crimes. 





IN A SINKING STATE. 


There are agencies wating, gotnely but substantially to 
undermine the constitution of Florida, the rich southernmost 
peninsula of the Confederacy, more effectually than “ seces- 
sion.” Alarmists might even hold that if the civil war should 
last many years longer, the ultimate fate of the devoted State 
will cease to bea mere political question. 

The most dangerous enemies of the soil of Florida are what 
its inhabitants call “Sinks.” Those absorptions of the earth, 
though on a small scale, are, in fact, so numerous, that one 
may almost ask: Is Florida slipping between the of 
both Federals and Confederates? an 
those high mountains of the Andes during the earthquake of 
Chili in 1646—vanish entirely from the surface of the earth ? 

All over the country I found, when in that sinking State, 
sinks of all sizes, formsand ages. Some are slight saucer-like 
depressions, others, still deeper, like basins, of from twenty to 
cighty yards across; or oaly uneven slopes and hollows, 
w would pass unnoticed were one not informed that the 
land just there had been “ sinking” since such a time; or that 
an old inhabitant remembered a dead level where, now, there 
are various dells, crowded with vegetation. 

Sometimes—and these are the most remarkable—the sinks 
are round and even, like wells, which, indeed, one ht su 
poe thee, to be, so regular and perpendicular are their wal 

of these are formed suddenly, during or after heavy 
rains, and are the result of one storm. They are sunk perhaps 
in an hour, in a night, without sign or w ; inthe middle 
of the road ofa garden, or it may bea e pen. On one 
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again, | suggest the idea of the vast and 
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THE ALBION: 
flowers, which, under almost tropical will in one | arches. 
season clothe Se ieee Ved Joe bere: On the same 
Bice rand tot spc besos 
stream a 
lake of Sees ta tals eerie ey is at first a 
very narrow aperture in the rocks, which has 


certain] 
properties, have been found in that sg; 

An intell American Rade A arl wrote of Florida in 
1822, when it was the recently acquired territory of the United 
States, mentioned that some of the lagoons, or “clear water 
ponds,” of which the St. John’s river appears to be almost a 
succession, were “ said to be unfathomable,” adding, “ it has 
been conjectured that a subterranean comm exists 
between them,” and that “it is asserted that a spring of fresh 
water rises in the ocean to the south of Anastatia Island, a 
few miles from the coast.” The writer goes on to state that 
he “ had conversed with persons who averred that they had 
seen this fountain, and drank fresh water from it.” The sub- 
sequent discoveries of the caves in Western Florida, and the 
progress of the science of geology, induce a more willing 

in this assertion, at the present day, than seems to have 
been yielded at the time in which that traveller wrote. As 
we have also learned that the submarine inequalities of the 
Gulf of Mexico are greater than those on its northern coast— 
for there are no real hills in Florida—that there are subma- 
rine hills sixty miles south of Mobile, Pensacola, and Cape 
Blas, of from four hundred to six hundred feet in height, and 
as these numerous sinks bring to light a substratum of rugged 
rocks wherever they occur—our ion may wander 
back to the ages long past, and picture to ourselves the forma- 
tion of a country, this fertile Florida, from the débris of the 
» Upon its unequal surface of rocks; among which subter- 
rangan springs are for ever wearing for the: ves a passage, 
and down through whose inequalities the loose sand and soft 
alluvial soil are often sinking, and thus producing an ever- 


surface. 

An example of the underground course of a river occurs in 
Western Florida, at a place called the National Bridge, where 
the Chipola suddenly } mnedceiey It flows away without any 
wg ble rush of current, under no visible arch or hollow, 
= beneath giv 'y = byron where its bie a be § 

course give it rather the appearance of a nd. 
About half a mile off it again reappears in the same dadie- 
turbed manner. The intermediate country is a flat and 
swampy wood, but about a quarter of a mile in another direc- 
tion is one of the caves that has yet been explored. 
The entrance to this is from a rocky bank in the midst of the 
thick wood. There is nothing in the aspect of the place to 
magnificent amphitheatre 
that lies hidden within. The ground rises slightly by a 
tangled path, a rocky bank, to the top of which one can reach 
to pluck the gorgeous wild flowers that, under the Florida 
skies, are luxuriant, even beneath the thickest fo There 
By low Pigs ged — vps vt bg ae pis 2 to 
ground, on one side is an o enough to 
be crawled through head foremost. ging: 

This cave is a favourite resort for pic-nic parties and “ fish 
frys,” to which all the oung people within twenty miles 
delight to resort. The Chipola river abounds in delicious fish, 
and the day’s entertainment consists, first in getting the fish, 
and afterwards in eating them. While the anglers are busy at 
the Natural Bridge, others are rambling about the woods and 
twining garlands with which to decorate the spot chosen for 
the feast; and, at a cool and res ial distance, the black at- 
ig” great fires, and preparing 


The feast of fishes over, an hag go to the cave is dao on 

programme. member of the party must or 
her own torch-bearer. Yet not exactly so tor the smo 
torches that were first used to illuminate the place were foun 
to deface the delicate whiteness of the roof, and have been, by 
general consent, discarded for the more dainty wax-taper, 
with which each person is now provided. The next business 
is to select a guide. Moreover, gentlemen do not go unarmed 
into  nlding: places ye which are not eee sinv no 
to as : runaway negroes wless 8: 
and roped yd terrible encounters have occurred between such 
veree and the picnic party of intruders upon their conceal- 
men 


Our experienced and deliberate guide, therefore, first bends 
low with his ear to the ground at the mouth of the cave, and 
coun Girvugh the aperteds. into the Gazkaon. ‘Aga be 
cree; aperture into ess. 
listens breathlessly, while the party in the outside world 


await his voice w Sage sepeenticn. Atlength the welcome 
sound, “ All right!” is from within, and the next of the 


throws himself upon his and stretches forth 
hand with a lighted taper to his invisiblecomrade. When 
some half-dozen and announced 


gen have : 
themselves to be safe within, the ladies grow 
hands 


embel-| by loving waters. That w 





ity | under a low gallery to 





One may ramble for hours in this labyrinth of 

qromnaey sree on ground as varied asthe roof. Now 

taper must be held low to avoid a chasm; now all must 

to the nearest object while clamberiug along a slip- 

pery acclivity ; now one can walk erect, and lift the taper high 

to examine the rich besaee | of the roof; and presently creep 

a crystal spring, of which every 

one is eager to drink—for much good fortune is supposed to 
be secured in a draught of its A 

Of course there is a “ lovers’ leap,” the Rubicon of the en- 
terprise. It isa sudden and difficult descent of some six or 
seven feet, where the ladies are fain to submit to be lifted 
down, or run the risk of breaking their necks by a “lone 
leap” off the dangerous rock. Nor are the gentlemen slow to 
relate to their fair companions how a ess and too inde- 
pendent “ Northern girl” fell with great violence from this 
rock in attempting to jump from it alone, and was borne back, 
with a broken leg and almost lifeless, over the intricate 
ground; how she was compelled to be dragged unconscious 
through the narrow opening to the light of day, and was with 
difficulty conveyed home; and how the aceldent had put a 
stop to all that year’s pic-nics and bp enger a 

Not the least picturesque beauty of the place is the group- 
ing of figures about this “ lovers’ leap.” Un each side some 
of the party range themselves to concentrate the light upon 
the spot. An artist can wish for no better copesenity of 
studying attitudes, and the play of lights and shadows, than 
he ae see here. Two stalwart figures at the foot stand 
with Ysera arms, to assist the slender girl who bends bash- 
fully forward contemplating, the leap. Some of her ex- 
ultant companions, already safe, are winding their way up 
and around a defile beyond; each with her taper held above 
her head. Others are waitiug on the ledge, in tremulous 
anxiety lest they should be left the last to grope their way 
among those gloomy recesses. 

By degrees the lights have vanished, and only two or three 
remain, glimmering like sparks in the profound obscurity. 
There is yet one distant chamber to be sought, and away run 
the last of the leapers to overtake their unseen companions, 
And now they have wandered far from the mouth of the cave. 
Already they have lingered too long, the tapers are flaring ra- 

idly away, some are already burnt out, and others are grow- 
ing unpleasantly short. Suddenly the thoughtless throzg 
awake to a sense of danger. A general cry is raised : 

“ We shall be left in the dark.’ 

“Take care of your candles.” 

One, more prudent than the rest, exclaims, “ Blow some of 
them out, and save them.” 

Immediately all the party recall the circumstance of three 
or four gentlemen having lost their way, when the cave was 
not so well known as now, and spent, I do not know how 
many hours, or days, groping about in the darkness; so, with 
overmuch promptness, puff, puff, puff, and out go the candles, 
one after another, till asudden gloom gives rise to fresh alarm ; 
for now there is equal danger of darkness with plenty of can- 
dies at hand. Order is at length restored, and the steady ones 
of the party having secured a few of the longest tapers to be 
kept in reserve, the giddy pleasure-seekers put themselves in 
train, and require no further urging to scramble up the lovers’ 
leap, and retrace their steps to daylight. 

The extent of this cave is said to be about one hundred 
yards, but I doubt if it has been very accurately measured, or 
even thoroughly explored. There are many others of the 
same character about the country, to some of which access. 
can be obtained only from the water. Several are along the 
banks of the Chipola river, and one, said to be very extensive, 
opens from a spring, which has expanded into a small lake 
known by the name of Blue Spring. 

These “ clear water ponds” are of remarkable beauty. The 
Blue Spring is ten or twelve miles from the Natural Bridge, 
and is as popular a resort of pic-nickians as is the cave just de- 
scribed 


The inhabitants of Florida enjoy life in a manner which, in 
our dewy and misty England, we should scarcely associate 
with either health or comfort. It consists in a custom of 
“ camping out,” or a for a time, a gipsy life to the let- 
ter. A family, or several families, with their attendants, a 
supply of food and other essentidls, provide themselves with 
tents, and form a little social encampment on the banks of 
some inviting stream or lake, where they live for a week or 
two, amusing themselves with hunting, or fishing, and grow- 
ing fat upon the fruits of their sport ; luxuriating in the purest 
posing amidst the loveliest scenes that nature 
drawback to their ect felicity 
is the danger of being, in their turn, devoured by insects, but 
the inhabitants either get used to the insects, or the insects to 
them ; and as their purpose is enjoyment rather than occupa- 
tion, the dolce far niente is not greatly interrupted by the ne- 
cessity of perpetual fanning in self-detence. 

No more lovely spot can be imagined than this Blue Spring, 
which takes its name from its deep transparent waters, 
through which the bed of bluish or cpekgresn rocks is as dis- 
tinct as in a picture. To sit in a light skiff, and float down 
with the imperceptible current of these waters, is the most 

enjoyment that can be conceived. Only over the im- 
iate spot, where, deep down among a cluster of rocks, the 
8 oozes forth, is the perfect transparency of the water 
Setatbed. In every other part one seems to be floatin 
in mid-air over dark ravines or smooth masses of white an 
coloured rocks. Sometimes their summits can almost be 
touched ; then as we look over the boat’s side, we seem to be 
hung in air over a chasm forty or fifty feet d 
very depths the ee objects can be 


d Seeacning hither and thither, are expand 


ito 
dark green plumes, gently moved by the action of 
the boat, waving, oe prrar ygce ag here is motion 
enough in the current for pure and beautiful life; a silent 
though strong but im tible motion, ical of life itself 
—fresh, vigorous, yo' ing ile. If there be Undines and Water 
Babies in this beau and unlearned world of ours, they 
must surely dwell in that Beebe J of silvery Lar geen 
amidst “those resounding crystal vaults through which 


heaven, with its sun and stars, shines in,” and where below 
« ble ruins high and stately, and tly washed 

olny Boel 19am heh so ae an ate na 
‘are firm and 
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hard and grow rich uuless they are always crying for the religious opinion in this country with especial sanctity, At 
moon, They will also stand to Rome ina perfectly different | the same I protest my refusal to sign your ‘ De- 
position from that which they now ot | claration’ po wane. yoy ode He ised of Athelaon or in- 























































































victuals and drink had suddenly gone down into the bowels 
of the earth! 
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d-looking stones and fragments of rock are scattered occupy. They cann 
FL ow surtace of pace Fiorida, In-some places they | 20w put down the dage which issues from the Papal | fidelity. My sentiments.on the mutual relations of Scripture 
have collected in such numbers that they seem to have been | territories without into collision with the French au-|and science have long been before the world, and I see no 
brought there. These localities are pointed out as Indian bat- | thorities; but ifthe are qua, rep the most ardent | reason to alter or to add to them. But I consider this move- 
fer eyo a vulgar belief prevailing that the Indians fought | Catholics will scarcely claim that the ishop of a tiny territory 

there, and used 


these stones.as missiles of war; but I 
observed that they had always accumulated where there was 
a de ion in the ground, and that Le f lay in great quanti- 
ties a hollows. They were of all sizes, and generally 
full of cells and cavities more or less rounded, as if some 
softer substance had been washed out or worn away. Others 
had a jagged cinder-like ap) ce, and others again had 
only rounded or noduled Whether these fragments 
have gone through fire or water to make them thus, 1 cannot 

retend to assert, but it seems much more probable that they 
Pave been left there by the washing away of the 
looser soil, than that the proud Musko, had accumu- 
lated them to hurl at the rebellious Seminoles, or that the Iat- 
ter would have stood passively in one spot without returning 
the compliment. 

One might suppose that Secession must be indigenous to 
Florida, morally as well as geologically. The Seminoles, who 
seceded from the Creeks or Muskogees, and derived their name 
from the fact, are now reduced mainly to the small remnant 
who have retired to the extreme south of the peninsula, and it 
is a singular coincidence, that negroes, then as now, were the 
source of the family quarrels. 

The sharp arrow-heads of chiselled quartz that may be 
picked up in the same localities, are more characteristic im- 
plements of Indian warfare, and have, no doubt, done more 
effective service. We have read of their being sent from the 
bow with such power as to pass through thejbody of a buffalo, 
. andone was found pierced through a human bone, with which 

it had been buried. 

—_—_——>—_— 


FRANCE WITHDRAWS FROM ROME. 


It appears certain that, after so many delays, after so many 
shiftings backwards and forwards, the Emperor has deter- 
mined to take a decisive step towards withdrawing the French 
troops from Rome. A Convention is stated to have been ac- 
tually signed between him and the King of Italy. The Con- 
stitutionnel, which is said in Paris to be not so much a journal 
as a Pythoness, has delivered an oracular utterance, and its 
utterance happens to be perfectly intelligible. The terms of 
the agreement are made known. The Pope is to retain his 
present territory, and the Italian Government undertakes, not 
only not to invade it, but to oppose any force that may seek to 
invade it. It gives, in fact,a guarantee against the action of 
the Revolutionary party in Italy, and it pledges itself that, 
even if Garibaldi is at the head of the invading forces, there 
shall be another Aspromonte. Further, Italy e to be- 
come responsible for a portion of the debt of the Papal States, 
answering to the value of the Papal territory which has fallen 
into her hands. The Pope is to be allowed to raise as large 
an army as he pleases, and devout. Frenchmen are to be per- 
mitted, like the rest of the faithful, to rush to the defence of 
the head of their religion. Lastly, the Italian Government 
undertakes to fix the capital of united Italy at Florence, 
and thus to abandon, in principle, that. selection of Rome as 
the only possible capital which Cavour brought his country- 
men to accept as a political axiom. 

There can be no doubt that this is a compromise which 
hard aang + has gradually induced the Italians to listen to. 
It is very different from the programme held out a year or 
two ago. Then the Italian Parliament was to meet under the 
shadow of the Capitol, the reign of priests was to be over, 
and the Pope was to wander in his luxurious gardens, survey- 
ing with a gentle and wondering patience the ruins, not only 
of Imperial, but of Pontifical Rome. It was supposed that 
the Pope would be, in the Vatican, very much what the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is at Lambeth. The English Primate 
has a fine old house, and a good library, and shady antique 
gardens; he is honoured by his servants and the clergy; he is 
welcomed in the palace of his Sovereign; he heads the pro- 


should be at liberty to send at. his pleasure troops of wander- 
ing malefactors into the dominions of a great secular Sover- 
eign. And ro ol Italy, if her capital is established at 

French quit Rome, will stand in a new 


ting forward a new Shibboleth, a new verbal test of 
partisanship) to add a fresh element of discord to the : 
too t relations of the Christian world. Ido notdeny 
that, care and caution are apparent on the face of the docu- 


ment simply mischievous, having a direct tendency a 
already 


step of the sort must taly 
has a much army than it can pay. The expenses of 
peace are actually making even war hopeless. * 
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Peet wi ny his ee ae = Te 
e will withdraw n. m Rome, upon 
presumption that in the interval the Pope will be able to 
organize and arm's defensive force adequate to main his 
temporal sovereignty. This is equivalent to a solemn as- 
surance that, in case the moon shall turn out to be ° 
green cheese, no rat-trap shall henceforth be ever baited with 
any other kind of that commodity. Pius IX. has neither the 
men to form nor the money to pay such an army as would 
guarantee him one sound night’s rest inthe Vatican. So long 
as a corps délite of 15,000 Frenchmen mount guard in the 
Eternal City the wearer of the Fisherman’s Ring may doze 
on securely; but even were there no disaffection in the Piazza 
del Popolo, and no financial embarrassment to perplex the 
councils of the Quirinal, it is plain enough that against the 
contd peacly be Seieed frona wkain. “ke iaperil, gusrioon 
co’ y be m wit! e i n 
would not have reached Civita Vecchia on their way home 
before the impatient spirit of Garibaldism would have unfurled 
once more the standard which has for its motto—Rome for 
the Italians, To the cry of the Church in danger, Austria, 
and probably Spain, would undoubtedly respond Fine offer 
of a protecting force ; and the troops of Napoleon would 
forthwith receive counter orders. If, on the other hand, any 
attempt were made by the Papal Government to take into its 
nominal pay a really effective force of German auxiliaries, 
France would, as a matter of course, object; and the unful- 
filled treaty of Zurich would be torn up, like that of Vienna. 
In a word, the _—_ is an egregious piece of make-believe 
submission to the often expressed public opinion of Europe, 
that the capital of the Cesars ought not to be occupied a 
manently by French troops. For his own reasons the Em- 
peror wishes to disarm for the moment the suspicion of ulterior 
purposes, that his prolonged pay o> of Rome has caused 
everywhere to exist. But he can 

believe him serious in his notice to leave under present cir- 
cumstances.—Hzaminer. 


y 
sanihip aneamehoneahteans netted tran aton a 
r- e ns of regret, so em om. ng on 
on the feelings of thousands of estimable and well-intentioned 
men with all the harshness of controversial hostility.” 

Sir John Rowsing. Wp also had a copy of the same circu- 
lar addressed to him by Professor Stenhouse, made the fol- 
lowing reply :—‘“‘ In the general spirit of the document A 


t with poses truth, are propositions—axioms, 
rather—which cannot be contested ; to proclaim an approval 
of them is as much a work of supererogation as it would be to 
publish an avowal of agreement with the demonstration of a 
mathematical problem. But it appears to me the period has 
arrived when we should endeavour to emancipate ourselves 
from the ny of all dogmatising creeds—all enforced con- 
fessions, foregone conclusions, all compromising declara- 
tions; perseveringly carrying out to their necessary conse- 
quences our own investigations and convictions, and 
regen ag | others to exercise the same right, and discharge 
the same duty, I do not know how the cause of truth and 
the interests of religion can be better served than by allowing 
the utmost latitude to inquiry. It is not possible—nor, if pos- 
sible, desirable—to prevent comparisons between the histori-° 
cal revelations of the past and the scientific discoveries of the 

t time. The Bible must be brought into the broad day- 
t—out of the darkness to which ancient authority con- 
demned it; it must be tested by inquiring knowledge, and 
taken from the custody of contented ignorance; it must he 
cleared of its cobwebs, and purged from its corruptions. 
Nothing less ought reasonably to satisfy those who believe; 
nothing more can fairly be demanded by those who doubt; 
but thus much my Ay asked in the interest of all, There is 
no ‘ presumption’ in giving to the world conclusions soberly, 
seriously, and reverently formed, be those conclusions what 
they may. The best resting-place for ‘faith, or hope, or. com- 
fe will, after all, be found in allowing to the intellectual fa- 
culties with which God blessed us their widest influence and 
ardly expect the world to| action over the whole field of thought. By ‘proving all 
things’ we shall best be able to ‘ hold fast that which is good, 
and we may be fully assured that the Great Verities which 
have stood the storms and shocks of agitated centuries will 
remain unshaken through coming ages,’ 
ee 


THE LATE CAPTAIN SPEKE. 


A mixed crowd of curious and scientific folk were waiting 
with foregone conclusions, or, at least, with prepossessions in 
his favour, to witness a great display of fence between him 
and his chief adversary. It was at‘the moment when every 

e was turned in quest of him that word was brought that 

e | ges traveller, who had successfully confronted a thou- 
sand perils, who had been among the expecting multitude 
but a few hours before, and who was waited for as the disput- 
ant of the day, lay dead _in a stubble field, shot to death by his 





Upon the face of this document, therefore—if its terms are 
correctly reported to us—the only change will be in the power 
by whom the Pope is to be protected; since the Italian Go- 
vernment en so far as words go, to do for his Holiness 
all that the Emperor of France now does. But we need 
hardly say that the actual state of things will be something 
very different from that which he has held up to the present 
time; for although it may be bound to protect him against 
anybody and everything, it is pretty certain that such a dut: 
will only be fulfilled within certain limits. Nor, indeed, is it 
likely that anything which his Holiness may do can perma- 
nently maintain (although a prudent course may prolong) the 
temporal power. We will not say that there is a secret un- 
derstanding between the Sovereigns of France and Italy, that 
the latter shall at some favourable opportunity seize the 
coveted prize; but it is easy to see what must be the inevita- 
ble result of an arrangement which confides to Italians the 
duty of keeping themselves out of their own capital. In the 
meantime, the seat of Government is to be removed from 
Turin to Florence, apparently for the p of enabling the 
French Government to represent to its subjects, that Italy has 
renounced Rome as her capital. Of course everyone knows 
that she has done and will do nothing of the kind. She must, 
indeed, have Rome sooner or later, because that is the only city 
to which all others will yield their claims, to become the me- 
tropolis of the country. It is only in the presence of Rome 
that the provincial jealousies of Piedmontese, Milanese, Tus- 
cans, and Neapolitans are stilled, The step which has jst 
been taken is clearly the ning of the end; and that it is 
so will afford to nearly all Englishmen an amount of gratifica- 
tion only less than that which it will give to the Italians.— 
London Review. 


—_———— 


THE “DECLARATION” FOR SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


Sir John Herschel was, among other men of scientific 
eminence, invited to sign the following “ declaration :” 

“We, the undersigned Students of the Natural Sciences, 
desire to express our sincere regret that researches into scien- 
tific truth are perverted by some in our own timesinto occasion 
for casting doubt upon the truth and authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures. We conceive that it is impossible for the Word of 
God, as written in the Book of Nature, and God’s Work 
sr on Holy ee pag one another, however 
m' may appear e are not forgetful that 
physical science is not complete, but is only in a condition of 
progress, and that at present our finite reason enables us | more impressed with the imporiance of the in ce than 
only to see as through a glass darkly, and we confidently | Burton was. In fact, r Burton was ill and Speke was 
believe that a time come when the two records will be| well; Speke was shooting Egyptian geese and catching perch 
seen to agree in particular. Wecannot but deplore that|in the lake while Burton lay in his hammock. Moreover, 
natural science should be looked upon with suspicion by many | Speke had the happy sagacity to guess-the vast importance of 
who do not make a study of it, merely on account of the un-| the discovery on which he had lighted. Burton was v 
advised manner in which some are bey ov it in opposition to 
Holy Writ. We believe that it is the duty of every scientific 
student to investigate nature simply for purpose of eluci- 
dating truth, and that if he finds that some of his results 


own 

iisee wie the last man who could have been expected to 
succumb to so poor a peril as this. He was a veteran sports- 
man. Even his zeal for adventure asa traveller sprang origin- 
ally from his ardour for the chase. As a subaltern officer in the 
Indian Army he had made the campaign of the Punjab, under 
Lord Gough, where, as he tells us in one of his works, he had 
added his mite to the four successive victories of Rammuggur, 
Sadoola; Chillianwallah, and Guzerat, acting throughout 
this ble time with’ Sir Colin Campbell’s Division. His 
reward for his good service in these fields had been an indulg- 
ent consideration of his applications for leave of absence when 
the war was over. These opportunities he used to make 
hunting and exploring expeditions over the Himalayas, and 
in the untrodden parts Thibet. A botanist, a geologist, 
and especially a lover of natural history, he toiled to collect 
specimens of every animal, every plant, and every mineral to 
be found in those wilds ; “ shooting, collecting and mapping the 
country” as he went,he taught himself all that Lnowiedge which 
is required to enable the traveller to appreciate and utilize all 
he sees. He obtained his annual leave of absence easily, 
— he brought back good proofs of the use he made 
of ii 

This unfortunate accident will put an end to the controversy 
which was to have amused the geographers at Bath. Capt. Speke 
and Capt. Burton can no longer be pitted against each other 
for a gladiatorial exhibition. It must be very hard for Capt. 
Burton, who has won so many laurels, to refiéct that he was 
once slumbering under the shadow of the very highest prize of 
all, while another and a less experienced hand reached over 
him and plucked the fruit. But so it was. Speke and Burton 
were companions in the expedition during which the Lake of 
N’yanza first became known to European science. Speke was 


clamations of ey ng’ societies; but, if he wants to know 
where real power lies, he must look across the river to the 
ded towers of the Houses of Parliament. This was the 
of Italian patriots, perhaps of Cavour, possibly even of 
the Emperor himself. But Catholicism has been too stron 
for the accomplishment of such a scheme, The great world 
of the Roman faith will not tolerate that its head should sink 
into the position of the Archbishop of Canterbury. It insists 
that the Pope shall not be merely a spiritual chief, but shall 
have a visible and temporal sovereignty. And, for the mo- 
ment at least, the Catholics' have triumphed, and the issue is 
to be fairly tried whether the Pope can obtain, for love or 
paren l a force sufficient to keep down his discontented 
subjects, 

It is said that Italy will never tolerate this, that the Party of 
Action will insist on having Rome as the capital, and that 
united Italy can never hold together unless the acquisition of 
Rome stifies all provincial jealousies. We have so often 
heard that Italy can cr cannot do this or that, and that it is 
determined at all hazardsto run its head against a succes- 
sion of stone walls, and yet we have so constantly found the 
Italians acting with sense, and accepting disagreeable 
when clearly inevitable, that we have learnt to distrust 
these abstract conclusions from the nature of things and from 
the bias of the Italian character. * * 

But then, it may be asked, what is the good of the — 
and how does it profit either Italy or the Emperor that the 
French troops should quit Rome at the end of two , if 
Rome is still to be separated from Italy, and to be held down 
by an army of remy recruits? The answer is not difficult 
to find. Any plan by which the French troops are with- 
drawn from Rome without offending and exasperating the 
Catholic party isa gain to the Emperor. It relieves him 
from the odium of upholding an ecclesiastical tyranny; it 
saves him from the reproach of treating his chosen allies in 
Italy little better than their deadly enemies of Vienna treat 
them, and it conciliates‘the Liberal party in Frauce. Nor 
ought it to be omitted that the Emperor has always clung 
with 8 curious tenacity to the ideas of his youth, and that his 
dislike of the Papal power Gojoe, from » very pty. period of 
his life. Italy also may hope to derive substantial advantages 
from the change, if she be wise enough to accept it contented- 
ly. eae ee will thus show that she has the 


near gaining this blue riband of the Geographers, but he di 
not gain it. “He may be well content, however, with his other 

ents. In all future time Capt. Speke, whose loss we 
deplore, must be remembered as the discoverer of the source 
of the Nile.—TZimes, Sept, 19. 4 


There are times when, if we were Pagans, we should be in- 
clined to believe that our lives are directed by an ironical Faté 
which finds a certain pleasure in mocking our highest. enter- 

reverse, and. which can, upon. .oc- 
casion, turn death itself into a species of bathos. The higher 
untoward incidents the mysterio’ ie me fo vnciunr 
us evolutions of a 
Sir John declined to append his signature to the document, | Pro’ but nes 


1 ;, but deaths such as that of Captain §; hen. 
|| and thus stated the grounds of his deqision :—“TI consider the | taken in junction with the life that Sane omg 

















innumerable—perils of famine, perils 
perils from native ferocity, perils trom his ignorance 


who has escaped ls 
of disease, ie 
of the obscure land into which he was penetrating ; yet who 
dies in his native country, on an occasion of pleasure, and in 
the flower of his from an accident against which a little 
common ote n might have guarded him. All the chances 
of probability seem to be set at deflance by such an end. It 
might er capeenme’ A be sup | that a man accustomed to the 
use of arms would have known better how to manage his gun 
when out shooting than to run the risk of one ofthe barrels 
going off accidentally as he was climbing overa wall. Yetin 
way has thediscoverer of the source of the Nile met with 
his d ; and the life which escaped harmless from the mani- 
fold dangers of African travel is ht to a premature close 
by a casualty such as one would more readily have anticipated 
one case of sey te — ol € that, 
correspondent of a contem: ints ou 
a singular coincidence, The celebrated explorer, James 

ruce, who was himself close upon discovering the source of 
the Nile, also died at home by an accident. Bruce 
through aseries of perils greater that any which the most 
daring penny romance-writer or melodramatist ever imagined 
for his most favourite hero; yet he perished from a fall in 
handing a lady down stairs after dinner. Speke shoots him- 
selfin a quiet Wiltshire field, after penetrating to the furtive 
and reedy fountains of the ancient Nile. A Greek poet, view- 
ing such events, might have said that Jupiter was in a mood 
to make sport of men ; a Greek cynic would have declared that 
there was no Jupiter at all, or things would not be in such 
strange disorder. The modern Christian believes that there 
is some harmonious explanation behind the apparent discord ; 
but all men, whatever their religious views, must be os 
struck with the singularity of these grim antitheses of life and 
death.—London Review ‘Sept. 24, 

The British Association has ended this week a session over 
which the only gloom was cast by the unfortunate death of 
Capt. Speke, on the very evening before he was to have dis- 





. cussed with Capt. Burton the true source of the Nile. After 


two hours’ shooting on Thursday week Capt. Speke was 
po cr over a low stone wall when his gun, with the muzzle 

ted at his chest, exploded. The charge entered his lungs, 
and ke expired in a few minutes. His only words after the 
wound were, “ Don’t move me!” Much as he has journeyed 
and explored, —_ Speke was only thirty-eight years old. It 
‘was a melancholy end for a great verer, for no doubt 
Capt. Speke would have echoed with all his heart Corporal 
‘Trim's galiant sentiment, “I hope Death won’t take me 
cowardly when I’m cleaning a gun.”— 5 





InpienaTIox.—In the last generation all the witty sayings 
used to be attributed to Sheridan, and the wicked ones for 
fun, to Wilberforce. In some degree, Theodore Hook, Sydney 
Smith and las Jerrold fell into Sheridan’s inheritance a 
little later ; but these wits are gone, and the typical Irishman 
is now the father-general of all stray bits of humour. A fort- 
night ago, when we told the story of the Dublin reveller, who, 
on being committed by Alderman Porter for six months, aad 
told that he would have plenty of time for cursing whisky, an- 
swered, “ Yes, by dad, and Porter too,’—we had no serious 
idea that there had ever been such a reveller, such a sentence, 
or such an Alderman in actual life. We fancied that the 
tale was one of the thousand harmless illustrations of Irish 
humour; and in this want of belief we turn out to have been 
quite right. Mr. Frank Thorpe Porter, barrister and ex-police 
magistrate of the frolicsome Irish city, writes to say that he is 
not the Alderman Porter of whom the story is told. Mr. 
Porter adds that he is not an alderman, and that there never 
‘was an alderman of that name either in Dublin or in any 
other city! The last is rather a startling thing to say ; but we 
are not sufficiently deep in civic secrets tobe able to set Mr. 
Porter right if he be wrong. Not being the Alderman of 
whom the story is told, we are happy to feel that its publica- 
tion cannot hurt him.— Atheneum. 
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A Week in Europe, 

Mercantile affairs, as reported by the mails to the 25th ult. 
from Queenstown, have their salient points. Not so, with 
things political, for, in our British Isles at least, there is abso- 
lute stagnation; and it is Continental affairs almost exclu- 
sively, that furnish themes for London editors. They do not 
perhaps trouble themselves, quite as much as they were wont 
to do, with the still unsettled terms of peace between Ger- 
many and Denmark. That topic is threadbare, though Earl 
Russell’s latest correspondence with the Prussian government 
has given to it a laaguid revival. The letter in question shall 
find place in our columns next week. For to-day, let it suf- 
fice to say that it was called forth by Herr Von Bismark’s 
gratuitous remark, that he hopes the British government 
“will not refuse to recognize the moderation and placability 
displayed by the great German Powers!” More general 
interest attaches to a new proposal for settling “ the Italian 
question” between the Pope, the King of Italy, and the Em- 
peror Napoleon. The whole story is told at length, and with 
diverse conclusions, in extracts above. From them it will be 
seen that the design for enabling the last-named potentate to 
wash his hands of the odium incurred by his occupation of 
Rome, and for conciliating the Liberals of his own country with- 
out grossly offending the Roman Catholic priesthood, is of a 
piece with others of his crafty and elaborate machinations. It 
should be added that the contemplated removal of Victor 
Emmanuel’s seat of government from Turin to Florence gave 
rise to a somewhat serious riot at Turin, where a clamorously 
protesting mob came in contact with a military and police 
force, and was not dispersed until a score of its members had 
been ‘killed and wounded. Suspicion prevails that the cleri- 




















THE ALBION. 


but we need not go all the way to Southern Europe, to learn 
what angry and selfish passions may be awakened, when 
removal of this sort is contemplated. 

Returning for a moment to the quarter that more immedi- 
ately concerns us, we have to notice the disturbed state of 
the commercial world, owing partly to the spirit of excessive 
speculation that has gained latterly upon our once sober- 
miaded merchants, and partly to the heavy fall in the cotton 
market, and to apprehensions regarding the effects which 
would ensue, if the American civil war were suddenly to end. 
The probability of such an event occurring, we do not here 
propose to discuss. It is enough that the subject has been 
broached in the London Times.—Of poor Captain Speke’s 
lamentable death something is also said elsewhere. The 
occasion is a suggestive one. He was in the prime ot life, 
only thirty-eight; and, like Bruce, that other great African 
explorer, perished by an accident that seems almost con- 
temptible—Among our extracts will not be found any per- 
taining to the man Muller, charged with the .murder of Mr. 
Briggs, whose escape hither and extradition are known to all 
the world. He is in the hands of the authorities and will be 
fairly tried, though some of the foolish Germans in London 
are apprehensive that his nationality will be taken into ac- 
count. It is to be noted also that certain foolish writers for 
the English press have been pleased to express their grateful 
surprise that Muller was given up, knowing the anti-British 
feeling that here exists. Have things indeed come to such 
@ pass in international morality, that right is only to be ex- 
pected through favour, and justice on the bench made subser- 
vient to feeling? We trust not. At the same time, this silly 
expression of astonishment has lately had its parallel here, in 
that very wise body, the N. Y. Chamber of Commerce—an 
admirable institution, while it keeps within the legitimate 
sphere of its duties, but one which too often draws down 
upon it a smile or a sneer, when its eloquent members launch 
out beyond them. In connection with the notorious case of 
the Chesapeake, adjudicated, some months since, at Halifax, 
N. 8., our commercial sages thought fit to pass a vote of 
thanks, or its equivalent, to the Judge of the Admiralty Court 
at that port! The British Government very properly and very 
politely declined to transmit it. To suppose a legal mind to 
be influenced by feeling, is to suppose the reverse of impar- 
tiality. 





North and South. 

Had our last week’s summary been based upon the opinions 
confidently uttered, at the time of writing, by our contempor- 
aries around us, we should have to commence this week's with 
an apology for having been misled. But we did not then consid- 
er that Richmond was tottering to itsimminent fall; nor are 
there any indications made public, that General Grant’s recent 
operations are fully and finally triumphant. At the same 
time it may not be doubted that to-day, to-morrow, and 
Monday will Be signalized by telegrams and extras, announc- 
ing all manner of grave eventse—for does not the Pennsyl- 
vania State Election take place on that day ?—will not its 
result materially affect that of the Presidential Election ?—are 
there not many waverers ready at the last moment to cast their 
votes with the winning party? Let the remote reader, there- 
fore, be very slow in giving credit to all the stories that will 
be put into circulation during these two days before us. The 
truth is always obscure ; it will, for the time, be hidden out of 
sight.—Let us return to Eastern Virginia. The engagements 
between sundry portions of Lee’s forces and Grant’s, on their 
prodigiously extended lines about Richmond and Petersburg, 
which took jplace on the 29th and 80th ult. and the 1st inst., 
have not been followed up by other battles, or at least there 
has been skirmishing only, comparatively insignificant. Now 
that the smoke has cleared away, the result of those three 
days’ fighting seems to have been that Grant holds on to the 
works that he took, but that his loss in taking them—totally 
overlooked im the original reports—was heavier than sup- 
posed, amounting to two thousand, of whom the larger num- 
ber were made prisoners. Whether Lee, in avowedly con- 
tracting his line of defence, left these works feebly garrisoned, 
or whether he was beaten out of them against his will, we are 
not in a position to decide, and in fact do not stay to inquire. 
—From Western Virginia, that is to say from the Shenandoah 
Valley, the accounts are not so superabundantly favourable 
to the Union cause as they were. It is reported that the vic- 
torious General Sheridan, U. S., has returmed, not to say re- 
treated, from Waynesboro and Staunton to Harrisonburg— 
either because General Early, ©. 8. has gathered 
his spent forces and made head against him, or 
because his base of supplies is. inconveniently distant. 
The - systematic devastation in the Valley is represent- 
ed as terrible—Very little news comes to hand from At- 
lanta. What is suffered to appear tells of considerable activity 
on the part of the Confederates, who hang about General 
Sherman’s rear, and seriously tamper with his communi- 
cations.—In Missouri, the Southerners are once more in the 
ascendant, under General Price; but the accounts of their 
successes and their rava ges are too misty and too multifari- 
ous, for any attempt at synopsis.—On the whole, the fortune 
of war has not declared so strongly in favour of the North 
during these seven days past, as every one swore it had done, 
would do, and must do, "when we were inditing our last writ- 
ten memoranda. 

We dare not venture upon the subject of the coming Elec- 
tion, and the efforts made on behalf of their respective cham- 
pions by the rival Democrats and Republicans. No lover of 
this country can see, without pain, the degradation to which 





cal party set the movement on foot, It may have been #0; 


ee = 
shuffling, and inconsistency, seem to be adopted as justifiable 
for injuring an opponent or making a point. It is impossible 
to read the war-cries of the combatants without disgust; it 
will be well, if there be no blows struck in earnest. Never 
probably has a contest of this kind promised to be so keen 
and exciting—for never were the spoils of office so vast and 
tempting. On the chances of the issue we do not care to 
speculate ; but it is clear that the Administration, having the 
means of corraption and coercion in hand which office 
gives, will have no scruple whatever’ in using them. 
All England would be in commotion, if any Minister there 
were to venture upon such a step as that taken recently by 
Mr, Lincoln, in the forcible suppression of a Baltimore Demo- 
cratic newspaper. No charge was alleged against it; it 
was put down on the absurd pretence that its office might be 
mobbed, and so harm come to the Republic. The truth is 
Mr. Lincoln’s re-election is regarded, and will be treated, as 
a “military necessity.” That phrase is held to justify any 
measures. It is an established fact that Clubs of his sup- 
porters are orgauized for arming and drilling. Is it likely 
that his opponents will be behindhand in a desperate resort 
to force? 
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The early part of the week was marked by a considerable 


decline in the premium on gold and in the prices of produce 
and merchandize, with fears of a panic settingin. Yesterday, 
hopes prevailed over fears, and everything took the upward 
turn. But who can foresee the mercantile future, when 
“bulls” and “ bears” and the whole system of stock-exchange 


gambling are mixed up with every banch of business? 
P. 8. A despatch from Secretary Stanton appeared yester- 
day afternoon, announcing another Union victory in the 


neighbourhood of Atlanta, and that everything everywhere 


was prospering. There will be more, to the same tune, to- 
day and to-morrow. 


British American Confederation. 

If the Colonists fail in their efforts to clothe themselves 
with a nationality that may redound to their profit, their hon- 
our, and their pride, they will have no one to thank but them- 
selves. They certainly cannot complain that their delibera- 
tions have been impeded or influenced by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, official sanction has not been 
wanting to their earlier steps; nor is there any reason what- 
ever to apprehend a change of policy in this respect, whatever 
course they may adopt. So also with the British press. The7¥mes 
it is true, with its accustomed tone of arrogant assumption, 
berates our Provincial friends, and dictates to them what 
they shall do and how they shall do it—a course in which the 
Times will unquestionably persevere, just so long as readers 
are content to look upon it with awe and wonder. Its last 
special ordinance treats of one of its favourite topics, the “ de- 
fence of Canada,” and adjudges eighty thousand men as 
the proper quota, which must be drawn and armed and drilled 
to fight a possible enemy, seeing that the mother-country can 
never spare troops enough to assume charge of its offspring, or 
even to assist it with land forces. On this point, we 
will only say that Canada, having no fears of invasion, 
will for the present leave the Times’ injunction un- 
fulfilled. She has seen her gigantic neighbour grow 
and flourish, without the costly appendage of a vast standing 
army ; and she will prefer investing her industry and her funds 
in. railroads and steamboats, rather than in cannon and mili- 
tary accoutrements. 

But to return to the proposed Confederation, which is to be 
discussed formally at Quebec next week: our special purpose 
at the moment is to express our sincere gratification at the 
continued tone of amity and good-will, with which the press 
of this country comments on it. Papers, as opposite as light 
from darkness on almost all other points, concur in viewing 
the experiment as one that it ig good to make, and which, if 
made judiciously, promises well. Too populous and rich and 
powerful to entertain a feeling of jealousy toward their neigh- 
bours, they bid them speed well on the way to national 
vitality, forgetting herein all their anti-British prejudices. The 
welcome is so kindly and so general, that we desire to acknow- 
ledge it with gratitude. We shall watch with deep interest 
the proceedings at this new Convention; for, if we have 
deemed it inexpedient to interfere with advice or comment 
upon the details, whereof we are not competent to judge, we 
have none the less wished heartily, and sometimes given ut- 
terance to the wish, that British North Americans would raise 
themselves by their own action, to the position that manifestly 
awaits them. They would be unwise indeed, to let the oppor- 
tunity slip by. 


, News from New Zealand. 

On the 24th ult. we recorded the receipt of advices to the 
effect that on the 25th of June—it should have been the 21st 
--the Maories were defeated by our countrymen. Still later 
advices, it may be remembered, came to hand, by way of 
San Francisco, at the same time, by which we heard that the 
war was virtually closed. 

The last Liverpool mail brings despatches concerning the 
action in June. We gather from these, official and otherwise, 
that this was another “ pah ” or intrenchment affair, determined 
by asevere hand-to-hand encounter. Colonel Greer, of the 68th 
Regiment was in commend,and he had with him 600 men of his 
own and the 48rd Regiments, one of Volunteers, and one Arm- 
strong gun. The Maories stood their ground well and fought 
bravely ; but the stinging remembrance of the Gate Pah, and 
the laurels there tarnished, so stimulated our men, that their 
onset with the bayonet was irresistible. The spirit and dash 
of both officers and men could not be withstood, Our loss 





violent partisanship is bring ing the public mind, if its echo is 
to be found in the publiy; prints Calumay, falsehood, 


wea comparatively trifling, 9 men killed and 89 wounded. 
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Among the latter were two officers of the 43rd and four of the 
68th. 

We shall be very glad to havea confirmation of the San 
Francisco reports; for, while we are loth to believe, as some 
assert, that the natives have right on their side, we cannot 
but respect their valorous resistance. There is something 
quaint and touching in these words of challenge, sent to our 
commanding officer at Tauranga, just before the action 
mentioned above, by Rawiri, a Chief of one of the tribes: 
“ Now hear what we have to say. We have been waiting 
for you to come and attack us for a whole month, but youhave 
not come, and now we are coming to you. We give you 
warning, therefore, that you may expect to see me within the 
month, and not to let any of your soldiers out, for our 
young men will certainly shoot them. We give you 
warning that you may not say it is murder, for 
it won’t be murder.” In the language of the letter, whence 
this quotation is drawn: “The Maories, so eager for the 
fray, did not have to wait long.” Rawiri was killed in the 
fight, with about two hnndred of his followers. 





An Oasis in a Desert. 

The summer leaves ought not all to shrivel and pass away, 
without an offering, on the part of every New York journal- 
ist, of thanks justly due to the Commissioners of the Central 
Park. Their seventh annual Report, which has been for a 
long time before us unacknowledged, is the pretext as it were 
for our tardy part in the performance of this pleasant duty. 
But it is not from its elaborate and ornate pages, that we 
gather our inspiration. An individual among the four mil- 
lions, three hundred and twenty-seven thousand, set down as 
having visited the Park during the year 1863, we desire to 
bear personal testimony to the continued and increasing 
success of this gigantic attempt to provide public entertain- 
ment at the public expense. The massiveness and durability 
ofthe heavier works are no less admirable than the taste 
which has presided over the decorative; and it were super- 
fluous now to reiterate the complimentary remarks hereupon, 
that have been upon every lip, native and foreign, since first 
the happy design took form. On this point we need but say 
that, as the grounds are extended and brought under cultiva- 
tion, the same thoroughness and discrimination are manifest. 
We regret that we have not room to glance at the interesting 
statistics contained in the Report, which by the way may also 
be commended generally for the varied information that it con- 
veys—put together, we believe, by the zealous and efficient 
Comptroller, Mr. Andrew H. Green. Nevertheless, we cannot 
omit a proof, in figures, of the magnitude of the landscape 
gardening accomplished during the past year; upwards of 
fifty-three thousand trees and shrubs were planted during that 
period. Would you judge how little there was of rowdyism 
in the host of visitors enumerated above? Learn that only 
eighty-six violators of the ordinances were arrested, out of the 
immense number mentioned above, and that forty-seven of 
these were charged with the besetting American sin—fast 
driving! 

On two points connected with the embellishments, we take 


the liberty of offering a suggestion.—We do not see that a 


continued belt of wood is set ovt, just within the longitudinal 
border lines. Sucha belt—not in formal straight line, but 
broken up by clusters of trees variously grouped at intervals 
—is essential for concealing the real dimensions, and for ex- 
cluding unsightly external objects. Time, in their growth, 
must be an object of supreme importance.—Our other hint 


regards the fountains. These beautiful adornments lose half 


their charm, when, as is the case on the East side of the Park, 
they are mere jets springing from and falling into a water-bed. 
Thrown to an immense height, these would produce, it is true, 


a certain curious sensation. It is only when the fountain is 


artistically worked in with green sward and foliage, that it can 
have its legitimate and most picturesque effect. Even the 
basin at the foot of the terrace, with its intended statuary, will 


lose something by its juxtaposition with the lake. A back- 


ground of verdure would have been infinitely preferable. 


——__o—_-—-— 
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The Academy of Music has monopolized so large a share of pub- 
lic attention during the last month, and has filled the general eye 


with such astounding assurances of its brome that the advent of 
is guidance, of the 

—. entertainment of metropolitan fashionable life have 
diy enjoyed the significance and distinction that they have 


a new Manager and the restoration, under 


commanded in ordi: years. Mr. Maretzek is no doubt fully ca- 


—_ of taking care of himself; but we doubt very much if he has 


n benefitted by the energetic raid of Mr. Grover, whose hardy 
Teuton troopers have borne off an important share of the spoils. 
, it was not exactly fortunate to be brought into immediate 


contact with the clamorous hordes of a “Gift Concert.” Mr. Ma- 


retzek does not pretend to give silver pitchers or cruet stands to 
the purchasers of Ais tickets, and he must be somewhat disap- 
inted to find himself placed at @ disadvantage in this respect. It 


been customary heretofore to open tke season with Italian: 
avd to reserve the Academy unlet for at least a couple of 


weeks of preliminary preparation. Under the new system, Mr. Ma- 
retzek was Only put into possession on the Saturday preceding his 
ane night, which was last Monday, the 3d inst. 

‘e mention this fact, from no desire to question the fairness of 
the Academy direction—for it is none of our business—but to ac- 
count for the tameness of the 0) rammes. On Monday, 
“ ” was ormed; on y, “La Traviata; on 
Wednesday, ‘‘ Lucrezia Bo: ;” on Friday, “ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.” To a public that but recently become attached to 
Grand Opera, is rather a severe ction of the old and 
threadbare. Still it was the best Mr. Maretzek could do. Meyer- 
beer’s and Gounod’s operas cannot be p) without an adequat+ 
amount of rehearsal ; and so it was best—in view of Germans and 
German silver—to trust to the well known productions of Verdi 
and Donizetti. 

And if the o; were not new, there was at least a decided 
savour of novelty in the artists who interpreted them. Dy 
the weak saveral ins per aeeaere mien place, snd, ihe 

has been somewhat halting, and extre 


we We may safely say that we have now the pleas. 


































ure of recording several succesees. It is a memorable instance 
of good taste, that Mr. Maretzek has not sought to influence pub- 
lic opinion on the subject of his singers. Their merits have been 


co 

obtained is, for this reason, additiondlly valuable. To any one 
who is acquainted with the championship of the musical nat 
and the tenacity with which old impressions cling to it, there is 


then, on the success of Signora Carozzi-Zucchi, and of 
night; the gentleman, the Maurico; the first from Rome, the 


second from Turin. ‘Il Trovatore”’ was selected, we may safel, 
conclude, for the sake of the prima-donna; and the seleciion was 


acts, and ends with a scene of great dramatic and musical intensi- 
ty. The réleis a favorite one with singers, because it has many 
points of absolute repose—many moments ot positive power. It 


notes were still in a fine state of preservation. 

























































curt references to its performance, especially as the opera was in 
many respects very excellently rendered. mqne Sasint could 
not contribute oe the effect—except: by the volume of 
his ponemnes. Signor Lotti, after he had passed the critical point 
of the romanza, did very well, and, in fact, distinguished himeelf 
ure, | in the ‘‘ Madre mia’’ of the second act. We have already refer- 
red to Signora Zucchi. Her interpretation of the role of the he- 
roine confirmed our best impressions of her abilities. And here 
we are glad to add that the Orsini of Mile. Morensi, dispelled the 
worst s occasioned by the lady’s performance in the “ Tro- 
vatore.” The brindisi was ee with spirit, and the entire scene 
of the banquet was given effectively. The lady is endowed by na- 
y | ture with a charming voice. Art can easily lead it to the.highest 
achievements of the lyric stage, and, if an ungracious task, it is 
surely no unworthy duty of its ians to warn her of any devi- 
ations from the right path. It is, certainly, far more pleasant to 
record her successes. We are fortunate this week in being able 
to name the Orsini as being distinctly-among the latter. 

Mr. Maretzek's light soprano made her debut on Tuesday night, 
as Violeta ; and still another light soprano is singing at the Ac- 
ademy in Lucia as we write these lines. The name of the first lady 
is Brambilla ; of the d, Harris. Our space is exhausted. We 
We do not wish to infer that Signora Zucchi’s voice is in a] must take another opportunity of speaking of the ladies, and also 
state that needs so nice a discrimination ; but desire merely to | of Mr. Maretzek’s auxiliary forces. 
point out one of the conditions that make the eet of Leonora pe-| | The first Philharmonic rehearsal of the season, takes place to- 
culiarly eee to soprani generally. The lady, indeed, has a| day at the Academy of Music, The hour mentioned on the ticket 
very fine, rich, and melodious voice. ‘It is especially full fm the | is half past three, but the rehearsal will take place at three. This 
lower register, and is susceptible of all the gurgular effects of the | alteration extends to the entire season. 
modern school. The middle part is very delicate, and the upper 
notes, although obtained with some gore are clear and 
brilliant, and sufficiently powerful. It will be conceded, never- Drama 
brane eat as é bp mas it a ny not belong to the first a 
class. e have had many singers who possessed more power—| Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Comedy of Errors”? was pl Win 
notably, Madame Medori, and many who could sing both higher | Garden, on Monday pros and will weeheein aon oe 8 a 
and lower. But if Signora Zucchi does not belong to the first | that theatre for a considerable time. It has been neatly and cor- 
rank, she is certainly an admirable sp of the Her | rectly produced, and acted with remarkable skill and spirit in all 
intelligence and tact are inexhaustible; and, strange to say, the|the noticeable parts. It is a somewhat cold piece, lacking in 
reverse of being cold. Few musicul actresses throw themselves | character,aud weak in point of wit. But its plotis pleasantly de- 
so completely into the part. Her abandon in certain passages, is | vised, and it abounds in comic situations. Moreover its associa 
perfect. It carries every thing with it; but it never does any | tions of time and place are picturesque and agreeable, Well ap- 
mischief. The swart glow of Southern fire burns through her] pointed, therefore, and well played, it natural affords entertain- 
— : — lustrous € ae y erg display _—— extatic | ment and wins applause. 7 7 

langour ; her suave and stately figure trembles with emotion; yet} Every student of Shakspeare is aware that the au 

it is perfectly certain that she knows exactly what o’clock it is, | this comedy is doubtful. The erudite Steevens is particulary eee 
and that neither human grief nor human joy will ever lead her in- phatie in denying that Shakspeare wrote it, while admitting that 
to an indiscreet display of her powers. All this may be expressed | he may have had a hand in its composition. ‘That the entire 
with greater simplicity: she is an artist. You note it in the ex-| play was no work of his,” exclaims this commentator, “isan opin- 
act balance of her phrasing, in the careful reservation of her pow- a which, as Benedick says, ‘fire cannot melt out of me.’” 
hae oun ages, ae sow! bay es see oeeetions Other competent authorities coincide in this judgment, which is 

4 e gene oubtless correc 
may be added the special merits of comnael intonation and eas nfs Re yapiaien ern ve pte gi foes 


i ¥ | piece, he therein erected a memorial to his youth, and to the 
vocalisation. Madame Zucchi is not very young: but the school | taste of the period in which his literary life bee “The or inate 


to which she belongs renews the triumphs of youth, and will live | as it stands in the books—fi 'g 
forevér. We have never heard the fourth act better rendered | differs—ig soiled with valger joule ie cacliy ened wey - 
than it was on Monday night. The balance was perfect, and left | alogue, too, is sometimes tedious and sometimes Riinfaily artifi- 
nothing to be desired, except an occasional encore, which came, a8} cial. Altogether, it lacks the repose, the strength, the profound 
a matter of course. ‘There can be no doubt that the best traits of | knowledge of life and character, the luxuriant invention, and the 
the lady’s style will improve with our acquaintance with them. | dazzling brilliancy which are manifested in ‘‘As You Like It,” 
We are confirmed in our opinion of this fact by the performance | and its fellow comedies, of riper birth. 
of Lucrezia Borgia, on Wednesday, which, although more unequal,} Yet the adapter has made such judicious use of the materials at 
was still powerful and agreeable. . his command, that the piece is presented without avy of the ob- 

The new tenor, Signor Massimiliani, contributed in no small | jectionable features, in a condensed form, and with very mirthful 
degree to the pleasure of the evening. The gravest apprehen-| ‘effect. The brothers Antipholus and the brothers Dromio, blun- 
sions were entertained of his fitness for a position, that has so re- | der egregiously throughout the five acts, and the sorrows of old 
cently been filled by Signor Mazzoleni, And here we may at| Ageon are curtailed, and difused into a suitable background forall 
once explain that no reasonable comparison can be made between | this fun. The end of the perplexity comes before we are tired of 
the two gentlemen. Signor Mazzoleni’s voice was remarkable | waiting for it, and the sweet domestic restoration is made availa- 
for its low tones—a rare and precious thing in 9 tenore di robusto. | ble to point a moral, from Pope’s “‘ Essay on Man ”—being neith- 
Signor Massimiliani’s voice, on the contrary, is remarkable for} er more nor less than our old friend the iterated statement that 
jad penieeiion, Pa, and Ls grange Md pe — — ‘whatever is, is right.’’ 

aken on their strongest ground, each would be able to beat the} In reference to that bit of philosophy, by the way, I don’ 
other. For solo effects, Mazzoleni had perhaps the advantage— | saying that I don’t believe wert of ie On the coteasy, Saeet 
but in og ae to music, Massimiliani is by far the better. It} deal that is, is exceedingly wrong. " 
should be remembered, too, that whilst we know the full value of} The comedy, as I mentioned, bas been neatly produced. This 
the first named gentleman’s talent, we are yet comparatively un- | is due to the remarkably able and tasteful stage management of 
acquainted with what his successor can do. We donot hesitate to| Mr, J. G. Hanley. This gentleman proves also to be a good actor. 
rank him, however, among the best tenors we have had in New| He played Antipholus of Syracuse, and bore himself with natural 
York. His voice is singularly fresh ;—singularly so, because it} dignity and modest elegance, acting with nice finish, and speakin 
has ‘evidently done much service. The best part is the upper oc-| with exemplary correctness. The other Antipholus was play 
tave, going easily up to C; the worst, the lower octave, which is} with taste and propriety, by Mr. 8. K. Chester. Afgeon was suita- 
not only weak, but produced ina way thatis unpleasant to the} bly personated by Mr. é . Andrews. Mrs, Chaufrau and Mrs. 
ear. Owing to this cause, and a little nervousness which was but Sedley Browne, as Adriana and Luciana, flitted through the per- 
poorly concealed, the first impression was not so favourable to the | formance as visions of grace and beauty—which is all that the parts 


new tenor as his best friends might have desired; but as the ope-| require it. Mr. 3 
ra progressed, aud the audience became familiar with the singer’s eae realising the yeah concen ae pommeeety: gad ap Elan, 


voice, the revulsion was strongly marked, and the applause be- 

came hearty and general. The aria in the third act was given A hungry, lean taced villain, 

with spirit, but the tempo was unusually hurried, and the high A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

notes were jumped at, somewhat gustily. The slow movement A thread-bare juggler and a fortune-teller, 

that preceded it was rendered much more artistically. It was in A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 

the fourth act, however, that Signor Massimiliani revealed his en- A living dead man. 

tire strength. All the restraint and hesitation of the first act had) yr. Clarke appeared as Dromio of Syracuse. The part affords 
him few opportunities; but he made it rich by force of his own 


disappeared. His voice was now smooth and flexible. It had 
been warmed by previous efforts and lent itself tothe most tender| humour, ‘The other Dromio was Mr. Fawcett whom Nature did 
not, apparently, design for comic acting. . 


sages — — —— rap = —— with g. 
onora, and in the prison, were alike admirable. It was here “ ’ ” 0% 
too, that Signor Massimiliani distinguished himself as an actor. tho" Onekeay of Brrove ” Somebody's Coat” is presented, with 
Mademoiselle Morensi will be remembered by our readers as a : 
young and talented member of Mr. Grau’s late company. As the 
Goatherd in “ Dinorah,”’ she displayed a very fine mezzo- 
voice, and our surprise is therefore great to find that the bad uses 
of a provincial opera tour, under the same Manager, have almost 
robbed her of it. The principal scene of the second act was in- 
deed so very faulty, that for the first time in our recollection it 
passed without a hand being raised in its behalf. Insober and sad 
truth, it was an exaggeration of both the musical and dramatic 
idea. Towards the end of the opera, Mile. Morensi recovered a 
fa + war pod <a, a = sang ree sas a 
evident that the lady has much to learn and much to unlearn, be- | directed against the idiotic clerk. 
fore she yee high in the profession. This latter person’s father is also introduced—a worthy who 
Signor Bellini was the Couns, and he evidently felt it all over. | woars extremely short bair, and who wants his.son to make a 
Since the stormy days of the brave Beneventano, we have had no | suitable marriage. In the course of the performance the wai 
baritone who bulged so persistently over the orchestra, or who | maid sings a drear song, which has oaiber melody nor . In 
took the same amount of exercise during an evening’s performance. | which, it it ever tanpinte mirth at all, inspires ot ~ the ona 
Les voice wos good ons but it os wally. at mae 8000 | jangh that speaks the vacant mind.” P y 
ecomes wearisome. Moreover there is frequently an “ irrepres- part - ‘s 
sible conflict” between the voice and the owner. The latter seys has ped we ay gene rate hrm od -_ a 
to the former ‘‘ come out,” and the former says to the latter, ‘‘ no | don the delusion that she can sing. - é 
I wont; you must fetch me.” On Monday night, Signor Bellini |"°4¢ other theatres—indeed, at ali theatres—the tide is at flood. 
went after his voice, and found it, to be sure, but it occasioned a| Mr. Owens has become famous: ‘Martin Chuzzlewit” is flour- 
grant dont of effort. in ere maremnemend with the gentleman in | ishing. Madam Methua-Scheller has played Ophelia, at Niblo’s, 
raviata,” on the following night. with eminent success, and is presently to play Claude Melnotte, 
eae ivrence bi phae Signor Lag ge mores yg Neer in the “ Lady of Lyons.” : ‘ 
last named gentleman Went atter voice (on Wednes-| J intended to report upon “ Look Before You Leap,” 
day night) and could not find it. The Duke (for the opera was | heen very finely done at Wallack’s. Bat again thete Dauner 
“Lucrezia’’) became an object of greater execration than ever,for! space for more than a passing word of praise. The play will be 
the audience suspected that he intended to murder the beautiful) repeated next week, and should be a by all who ,* 
young tenor not only with his fulse hospitality, but with the | acting : : MERCOTIO. 
wheezy and cavernous notes with which he extended it to him. ‘ ——__¢————_ 4 
And if some one could have murdered Signor Lotti in the ro- 
manza Di pescator-ignobdile, it would have been an act of the most 
ordinary justice to the dead and gone Donizetti. Theson of a 
pay pl sl —— _ to be pennies to - a and a quick 
and rising tenor like Signor ought ow better than to | Con’ 
attempt them. But the trouble is that Signor Lotti is rising too | 5 area he: heet ot Seabees, te ee tee | Sea ae 
fast. adds a new upper note to his voice every season. Ifhe ‘on, Arabi Shee, M.P.P —— f the O tioe 
goes on in this way he will ina few years have risen so far above | 408. Ambrose Shee, ME. ., =— ypPost 7 
anything in the way of music, that his occupation will be gone. | Montreal Gaette, in noticing their arrival, adds: “ We under- 
For the moment, Bignor Lotti can sing C; and in order to display | 8tand that they will occupy asimilar position to that of the Oa- 
that ely unpleasant note, he makes a series of paltry | nadian delegates at Charlottetown, never having consulted the 


in Donizetti’s romanza. Signor Mario, we know, th - 
poomang tay ania enn — r as es - Ne d Parliament on the subject. But both are per 


Signor Lotti are in fact Siguor Mario's; but they are none thé |and Mra Charles Keal arrived at San Francisco, from Aus: 

more tg. a ad for that reason. Artists, who are fond of show- tralia, on Saturday last. The Court Journal 

eine: sey fat more voice than they require, generally end by | 116 Princess Mary of ce) has tried Bantingism, but has 
It is perhaps wrong to dismiss “Lucrezia Borgia” with these | given it up,—-——-~ Viscount , Earl Russell's eldest 

















































moeretrny unheralded, and the good-will they have already 


really something almost extraordinary in the quick acceptance at 
any time of anew artist. Mr. Maretzek may be co tulated. 


Signor 
Massimiliani. The lady was the Leonora of the opening 


thoroughly judicious, The opera, so far as the soprano is con- 
cerned, opens brilliantly, moves very leisurely through three 


was written in fact for a lady who no longer found herself equal 
to the task of singing in every scene, but whose upper and lower 











At Wallack’s a new piece was done on Wednesday. It is 
described, in the playbills, as “a petite comedy;” but it is in fact. 
a farce, and a very poor one. It is called ‘*‘ My Wife's Maid.’ 
The motive of its mirth is the sentimental duplicity of a foolish 
young clerk anda waiting maid, who, mecting.. by chance, in a 
park, become acquainted, assume romantic names, and promise 
Marriage. They are subsequently, again by chance, confronted in 
their true characters, whin they behave like idiots. A noisy, 
jealous old gentleman is tagged to their plot, in whose wife's 
service the waiting maid is; whose wife’s clothes the waiting 
maid surreptitiously wears; and whose jealousy is ultimately 


Facts and Hancies. 
The delegates from Newfoundlgnd for the approaching 
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New Publications. 


The Life of Edward Livingston, by Charles Havens Hunt, 
with an introductlon by Geo. Bancroft, (Appleton and Co.) is 
among‘the best written biographies that have appeared for 
many years. It does ample justice to the American jurist 
and statesman, the particulars*of whose life are now for the 
first time given to the public, and exhibits on the part of the 
biographer a skill in the arrangement of materials, a felicity 
in point of style, and an impartiality, which it were desirable 
to find more frequently in the biographies of prominent men. 
It is more than a quarter of a century since Edward Living- 
ston, one of the most accomplished and sagacious of American 
statesmen, passed away; and now when the country is in- 
volved in the most trying event of its history, we look in vain 
for a public man of his stamp and character. He became con. 
spicuous as a leader in the Democratic party under the ad- 
ministration of Jefferson ; and throughout a long life remained 
one of the most distinguished ornaments of that party. The 
confidential friend of General Jackson, he filled the important 
office of Secretary of State, and it was through his facile pen 
and wise counsel, that the administration of Jackson acquired 
the high reputation it maintained both at home and abroad. 
He was the author of the famous Proclamation against Nulli- 
fication, and of Jackson’s high-toned and celebrated message 
threatening reprisals upon French commerce, unless the in- 
demnity due to the United States was paid—a paper drawn 
up with such consummate ability as to elicit general admira- 
tion throughout Europe. As a writer, he was distinguished 
for directness, clearness, and force, for a style at once easy, 
natural, and elegant, which, while it satisfied the taste of the 
most fastidious, presented the subject with an irresistible per- 
suasiveness that wrought conviction. The life of this able 
man, as detailed in the volume before us, is replete with ro- 
mantic interest. A member of one of the most distinguished 
families in this State, his rise in public life was accelerated by 
the influence of his connexions, and his own commanding 
talents. Admitted to the bar, he rose at once to be the com- 
petitor of the eminent lawyers who, at the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present century,.rendered the bar of 
this city and of the State remarkable. In his thirtieth year 
he represented the city in Congress, taking rank with the 
ablest debaters and statesmen during the six years of his Con- 
gressional term. Afterwards he became Mayor of the city, 
Judge of one of the courts, and District Attorney of the 
United States—offices not attained as easily then, as they are 
now. Prominent as a lawyer and statesman, filling the office 
of chief Magistrate of this city, at a time of great public cala- 
mity, with disinterested devotion, the legal representative of 
the United States’ government in the Courts of this State, 
and living with munificent liberality upon an income the fruit 
of his professional labours and of a highly remunerative ap- 
pointment, he fell into public disgrace by a stroke as unex- 
pected as it was overwhelming. Culpably careless in the ma- 
nagement of the pecuniary affairs of his office, he found him- 
self, through’the dishonesty of a trusted subordinate, a defaulter 
to the government, to an amount so great that it swept away, 
not only all that he had accumulated, but left him indebted 
beyond it in a sum requiring the labour of a life time to 
repay. Resigning his office, and turning over all he pos- 
sessed in partial liquidation of the debt, he was in fact 
@ ruined man, penniless, and regarded by most of his former 
friends and political associates as one entirely wanting in in- 
tegrity, who had knowingly abused a great public trust—an 
opinion shared by Jefferson, who used his official power, and 
subsequently all his personal influence, to thwart Livingston 
in his efforts to retrieve himself and pay off the obligation. In 
his fortieth year, with children dependent upon him, and with 
one hundred dollars in his pocket, he went to New Orleans to 
begin life again in the newly acquired territory of Louisiana. 

The reader will find in this volume a history of the 
struggle that followed, until Mr. Livingston was able, 
twenty-two years afterwards, to pay every dollar he owed 
the government, with interest, amounting to more than 
$100,000. He had risen rapidly by his talents and industry, 
until he stood at the very head of the bar at New Orleans—a 
task of no easy attainment, for Louisiana having been suc- 
cessively a Spanish and a French colony, a thorough know- 
ledge not only of the languages, but also of the laws of both these 
nations, was requisite to such success. Acquiring as a com- 
pensation for his legal services landed property now forming 
part of the shore adjoining New Orleans, then comparatively 
of little value, he became involved in a long and bitter con- 
test as to his right to it, and in a heavy litigation, which, for 
its pertinacity, the number of years it was before the Court, 
the questions involved, the fluctuations that attended it, and 
the talent and prodigious industry displayed upon both sides, 
has become a cause celébre. On the part of Livingston it is a 
story of fourteen years of incessant toil, of alternate hopes and 
cruel disappointment, of personal controversy maintained in 
newspapers and pamphlets, ending in his only securing a part 
of his claim by a decision which so competent an authority as 
Chancellor Kent considered as “ an atrocious act of injustice.” 
His professional duties and his own legal controversy would 
have been enough for any ordinary man; but Livingston 
found time to take part in the government of Louisiana, to 
serve six years in Congress, to give attention to the subject of 
legal reforms and prison discipline, and to frame a code of 
penal law, which has obtained an European reputation, and 
which when completed was destroyed by fire, so as to involve 
the necessity of performing the whole labour over again. In 
addition to all this, herendered services of the most important 
Character in the defence of New Orleans. 


We find him, after this, a Senator of the U. S., Secretary of 
State under Jackson, then Minister to France, where he was 
treated with more distinction than any American since Frank- 
lin, and finally dying at the home of his ancestors in this 
State, leaving behind him an ample fortune. 

It is very much to the credit of Mr.. Hunt that he has not 
fallen into the common error of biograph ive lauda- 
tion ; that he has graphically narrated the facts, and left the 
reader very much to his own judgment. He has produced a 
book which will be read with very great interest, and which 
is, we say, creditable alike to the subject and the author. 








There is humour, and entertaining sprightliness alike of 
fancy and of style,in Mr. James Russell Lowell’s Fireside 
Travels, just published, in a handsome volume, by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields. Mr. Lowell is one of the most versatile 
of American authors, having distinguished himself as a poet, 
@ satirist, a lecturer, and a critic. This volume shows him to 
be also apt in that sort of light, superficial, sketchy writing, 
which is tle life and charm of magazine literature. It is, 
indeed, for the most part, made up of articles that were first 
printed in magazines, years ago. Thesearticles, six in number, 
are entitled “ Cambridge Thirty Years Ago;,’ “ A Moosehead 
Journal ;” “ At Sea ;” “In the Mediterranean ;” “Italy ;” and. 
“A Few Bits of Roman Mosaic.” The subjects have been 
treated in an off-hand, breezy, good-natured way, with, now 
and then, a dash of rich colour, a touch of sentiment, or a 
stroke of philosophical reflection. The result is a peculiarly 
companionable book. It is called “ Fireside Travels,” because 
herein, sitting by his own fireside, in his quaint, old house at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, its author travels over again, in 
fancy, the ground that he once traversed in fact. The idea is 
not original with Mr. Lowell. There are at least three books, 
constructed on a similar plan—“ Voyage autour de ma Cham- 
bre,” by de Saintine; “ Voyage autour de Mon Jardin,” by Al- 
phonse Karr, and “ Memoires d’un Voyageur qui se Repose,” 
by Lewis Dutens. But the title of “ Fireside Travels” is not 
less felicitous for that reason, nor the work less amusing. 
“Tf the reader find entertainment,” says its author, in his 
prefatory note, “he will find all I hoped to give him.” Writ- 
ten with this aim—which it accomplishes—and neatly finished 
in all particulars of art, it is a book that eludes criticism. One 
does not read it to see faults. Meanwhile its merits are 
genuine, if not of a surprising order. Its leading charm arises 
from its author’s keen appreciation of the humorous elements 
in character, evinced in mirthful, because literal descriptions 
of odd people. The text is also thickly studded with pleasant 
anecdotes and witty collocations of phrase. 





The London Printing and Publishing company, repre- 
sented in this city by Mr. Henry A. Brown, offers to the 
public a new edition of Orr’s Circle of the Sciences. The first 
two volumes are published, in particularly neat dress. The 
purpose of the work is to afford a comprehensive epitome of 
scientific knowledge, in a simple form’ of statement, and at a 
cheap price. This purpose it accomplishes. Thé value of 
such a book is self-evident. We trust it will find many 
readers, or, rather students—since science is a stern goddess, 
and is rot to be. wooed at leisure. The subjects treated in 
these two volumes are physiology, the structure of the skele- 
ton and the teeth, varieties of the human race, botany and 
zoology. Beyond a word of passing commendation there is 
here no need to say more of such a work—criticism of scienti- 
fic treatises being properly the province of learned scientific 
journals. 





NEW MUSIC. 


A book of martial songs, called “‘The Trumpet of Freedom,” 
has been published by Messrs. Oliver Ditson and Co., of Boston. 


A “ Lincoln and Johnson Campaign Song Book”’ has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Horace Waters, of this city. 

The same publisher has issued three songs, by Mr. J. G. Clark, 
entitled respectively ‘‘ The Chicago Copperhead,’’ “‘ The Copper- 
head of 1864,” and ‘ The Sopeerh of 1865.” Also a son, 
called ‘‘God Save Our Noble Union,’’—the words by Mr. G. W. 
Bungay, the music by Mr. C. D. Martin. } 


— 


THE BREAK-DOWN AT STRATFORD. 


It is a somewhat ungracious task to expose the financial 
agree of a well-meant, though ill-designed, endeavour 
to honour Shakspeare’s memory by a national festival. The 
persons chiefly responsible for the default will be among the 
chief sufferers by it, and it may be said that those at least who 
contributed neither money nor trouble have no right to com- 
plain of the result. At the same time, the balance-sheet of the 
Stratford Committee is too instructive a warning against what 
may be called unsound speculations in national enthusiasm to 
be passed over insilence. From the first the promoters of the 
tercentenary celebration were signally unsuccessful in winning 
that public confidence without which such a project was sure 
to break down. A great dramatic festival in a small provin 
cial town is not a very hopeful experiment in the present day 
when the stage is perhaps less popular, and metropolitan 
theatres far more accessible, than they were a generation or 
two ago. It could hardly be e to go off well except 
under very favourable conditions, of which the first was the 
hearty an f unapimous support of eminent actors and patrons 
of literature. As soon as it became apparent that many of the 
true admirers and students of Shakspeare would hold aloof 
from-any demonstration, that the rest were divided into two 
hostile factions, and that misunderstanding and jealousy pre- 
vailed in each of the latter, the issue might have been, and 
actually was, predicted. The prosaic world was scandalized 
by the spectacle of two Committees soliciting subscriptions in 
Shakspeare’s name against each other, and, having little lei- 
sure or inclination to go into.the merits of feuds between rival 
artists, ceased to take much interest in the matter. Moreover, 
one sentiment at a time is enough for the English people, and 
if the truth must be told, their minds were just then possessed 
with the idea of welcoming Garibaldi rather than of honouring 
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furniture, e g players and vocalists, and making every 
gpg or the amusement of a vast influx of visitors. 
© one can say they were wrong in incurring some risk for 
the sake of the occasion, or that it might not be good economy 
to have everything in the best style. But, even in the per- 
formance of the sublimest acts, prudence requires that we 
should cut our coats according to vur cloth, and it is difficult 
to believe, in examining these accounts, that the thought of 
the reckoning was present to the minds of those who contrac- 
ted the debts. 
The funds available for the purposes of the festival were de- 
rived from two main sources—voluntary contributions and the 
sale of tickets of admission. Now, the sum to be raised from 
the former must have been practically ascertained before most 
of the arrangemeats were made, and that to be raised from 
the latter might have been estimated roughly by the same 
standard. The whole amount of the so-called national sub- 
scription being £1,567, exclusive of some £730 appropriated 
by the donors to the foundation of a scholarship ox the erec- 
tion of a monument, the scale of the commemoration should 
have been fixed noes «ob It was thenceforward certain 
that its proportions would be little more than local, and that 
no very large attendance of wealthy strangers could be antici- 
pated. It is therefore a little startling to find that no less 
than £1,839 was absorbed in “ management”—that is, in office 
expenses, travelling expenses, salaries, advertising, prin 
and so forth—£1,254 of which is charged to the Trestiv 
Fund. Thus, the Committee seem to have entered upon the 
duties of the festival week with little more than £300 in hand, 
and though a fancy price was charged for many of the enter- 
tainments and the services of many of the performers were given 
| Seag n deficit of more than £3,000 is here exhibited. 
his deficit is principally due to the exorbitant cost of the 
temporary pavilion, the original contract for which specified 
£1,300, but which came in the end to about £3,350, besides 
nearly £1,400 extra for fittings and decorations, It is true 
that these figures are stated to be “subject to correction and 
deductions,” but experience teaches us that such deductions 
are generally confined to units, and very seldom extend to 
hundreds or thousands. It will be for the Committee to ex- 
plain how they were led to throw away on this one building 
@ sum exceeding their total receipts from the sale of tickets, 
programmes, &c. Other instances of miscalculation occur in 
the minor items, £352 was spent on the exhibition of pictures, 
“subject to deduction,” while the returns were only £181 12s,; 
fireworks cost £16 18s., and brought in £12 103. It is satis- 
factory to find that the £747 representing “refreshment for 
performers,” dinner, and ball is also“ subject to correction,” 
but we cannot help suspecting that too lavish an outlay was 
sanctioned in this department. The proceeds of the sale by 
auction were miserably small; but, allowing for all such dis- 
appointments, quite enough remains to justify the conclusion 
to which the Committee themselves appear to have been led. 
“The deficiency is attributed to the inexperience of the Com- 
mittee of Management in the conducting of public undertak- 
ings, and too sanguine reliance upon distant help.” The plan- 
ners of the Stratford Festival are, in fact, the victims of the 
same infatuation which lately proved so ruinous to the coun- 
sels of Denmark. 

Looking back calmly on this recent essay in organised hero- 
worship, we need not disguise our sense of its utter failure, 
of which this balance-sheet is the crowning proof. By far the 
most interesting and genuine feature of it was the sympathy 
manifested by foreign nations, and our appreciation of this 
was qualified by the feeling that it was so ill-deserved. A 
great many reasons may be suggested to account for the fiasco, * 
but there are two which it may be well for us to consider with 
reference to future enterprises of the same kind. The first is 
the natural reserve and reticence of our national character, 
which makes us averse from all parade of sentiment without 
a practical object. Fulsome compliments to the living, 
especially when they are present, are offensive to good taste, 
but they sometimes produce their effect, and the employment 
of them on certain occasions is not so un-English as we could 
wish. Solemn orations of the “ epidictic” order on the virtues 
of the dead, and ostentatious tributes to their memory, tho 
not so vulgar in reality, are less congenial to English habits, 
and almost always fall flat in this country. We testify our 
gratitude to Shakspeare by calling for edition after edition of 
his works, by making -household words of his language, and 
by claiming for him the first place among the poets of all time. 

et zealous believers have been known to confess that they 
did not care to see Shakspeare’s plays acted, and of those who 

from time to time out of pure love to see them acted in 
| he wong not one in ten thousand would go out of his way to 
see them acted at Stratford on a set occasion, and to give 
éclat to a pompous glorification of the poet. This discloses a 
second and very obvious reason fur the disastrous collapse of 
the Stratford ceremonial. Not even the commonest pains 
appear to have been taken to calculate the demand for all these 
theatrical luxuries. The musical festival which has just ter- 
minated at Hereford was very successful, and a surplus of 
£1,000 will be handed over to the Clergy Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Charity, but that is because the managers have learnt 
to proportion their expenses to the receipts upon which they 
can count. A little forethought and common sense weuld 
have enabled the Stratford Committee to do the same, and 
thus to avoid the ignominy of coming before the public with 
a balance of £3,000 on the wrong side. If they deliberately 
resolyed to carry out their favourite scheme ess of 
expense, and so to shame the metropolis by the im iz 
magnificence of the Stratford display, they should at least 
have provided a guarantee fund to cover their possible dis- 
comfiture.— Times, Sept. 6. 


———@——_—- 
CROQUET AGAIN. 


The important difference between the Earl of Essex and 
Captain Mayne Reid (v. Albion, Sept. 24) will be of deep 
interest this week in the eyes of all young English ladies. 
Croquet is fast becoming a national institution. It might 
have languished unhonoured and unknown among the 
thousand games that live for a little while and then disappear 
into obscurity. The ladies of England rescued it from so sad 
a destiny. They took it up, and when they had fairly taken 
it up, it became of necessity immortal. At last,a nobleman 
of distinction and a gallant officer have quarrelled over it,and 
henceforward its glory is established. Its success might per- 
haps have been anticipated, when we consider the social 
vacuum which nothing apparently but croquet could per- 
manently fill. It gives an object and an occupation to thoge 
lonely coun’ luncheon-parties, which require something to 
carry them off. There are many things in its favour. Itisa 
pastime at which feminine skill may triumph over ‘ 
for a thoroughly scientific croquet-player has no sex. Then, 





again, it savours of no sort of dissipation. Curates play at 
it without falling into disrepute among the severe oa 
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bidden clerical amusements. The bull’s-eye ofa contemporary 
which shall be nameless has not once g!ared in that direction, 
and the young people from the vicarage may indul 
genius for hours ther without bringing down a leading 
article upon the of the unha PY vicar. 

Perhaps it owes something of its good fortune to the fact 
that it is so unexceptionable an amusement. In rural districts 
where the male population is thinly scattered, where garrisons 
never come, and where even officers of volunteers are scarce, 
it is a great thing to have a sport to which the curates of the 
neighbourhood may be safely invited. Every well-reguiated 
feminine mind knows that a curate is under some circum- 
stances better than nothing. This is what for many years has 
made the fortune of archery. Archery is admitted to be 
essentially orthodox and clerical, and, indeed, is one of the 
ordinary means of communication between the Church and 
the female sex. Croquet is possibly destined, in the long run, 
to supersede it; for it is not every young lady who can be a 
Diana, whereas every young lady can wield a stick and troll 
a ball. Nor would Venus herself disdain the opportunities 
of Ionic attitude and display which a croquet match affords. 
It is not easy to find a game at which failure is as graceful as 
victory. Such is, however, the happy peculiarity of croquet. 
The victor wins the battle; but the equally favoured loser 
gains laurels perhaps as attractive. Seldom does the unarmed 
masculine bosom beat with as keen a sympathy as when some 
vanquished Clorinda’s ball has been ruthlessly driven by the 
enemy to the extreme end of the lawn into banishment amon 
the flower-beds. Every chivalrous heart — into exile 
among the flower-beds after it. Consolation, advice, assistance, 
all are then in place, and perhaps the highest happiness of a 
Dachelor-clerical life is tasted during the ecstatic moments 
when the future luminaries of the Church are assisting their 
fair parishioners to follow and to replace the fugitive and dis- 
comfited ball. 

There is something in the nature of all games at ball which 
renders them particularly pleasing to English people. Skill, 
exercise and open air combined would make any pastime 
popular in this country ; and croquet is certainly the only ball 

which can be played with equal facility by both sexes. 
f it does not afford the same opportunities of dexterous mani- 
pulation as billiards, it has at least the advantage of being an 
out-of-doors occupation. Cricket, on the other hand, isa mas- 
culine tournament, at which all that ladies can do is to preside 
at a respectable distance; and the popular honours which the 
successful batsman wine are lessened by the fact that the 
fairer half of the spectators can scarcely appreciate his skill. 
Provided that the ball flies somewhere in the air, female ob- 
servation is usually satisfied ; and cricket, according to femin- 
ine dictionaries, would probably be defined as a game in which 
gentlemen in white flannels fling about a ball, while ladies sit 
upon sunny benches round the field. In croquet the relative 
positions are reversed. The gentlemen players are not unfre- 
quently less scientific than their partners; and no one but a 
lady generally attains to a complete knowledge of the intricate 
mysteries of the pursuit, Happily a rude acquaintance with 
its first principles is sufficient for the happiness of those whose 
gbject in playing is less to excel, than to admire and to adore. 
Like all other games, indeed, croquet may perhaps become too 
scientific for pleasure. Cricket is now a business and a pro- 
fession. Progress has placed it beyond the grasp ofall except 
the few who have been thoroughly trained in its rudiments. 
There is sume danger perhaps lest croquet should follow in the 
same brilliant path, and end by becoming a scientific contest 
for a few, instead of a popular amusement for the million. 
Captain Mayne Reid and the Earl of Essex are steering in this 
unpleasant direction. If codes of rules are to be mastered—if 
volumes can be written, read, and fought over about croquet— 
farewell to half its charms. Such, however, seems destined to 
be its lot. As the lady of quality tell us in the “ Rejected 
Addresses,”—“ Nature must give way to art.” Already the 
individual crequet-player is beginning to be merged in the party 
on whose side he is chosen, Erratic genius is ceasing to be 
tolerated. The orders of the leaders are to be followed, even at 
the sacrifice of individual ambition. The true game has been 
discovered to consist, notin playing your own ball on to glory 
and victory, but in playing it so as to assist somebody else to 
triumph. The highest post awarded to a humble neophyte is 
possibly that of a asa ladder to the lady who is the 
crack player of the village; and to throw the tactics of the 
party into confusion by playing too well, is regarded as even 
more clumsy than to disturb them by playing too badly. 

The merits of the dispute between the noble Earl and the 

eye Captain may, perhaps, with ageoey | beleft to the deci- 
ion of the country conclaves, who are discussing it every- 
where, by tea-table and lawn. If the Earl of Essex is in the 
+ ‘wrong, it will doubtless be considered that he has erred in a 
good cause. The fair authoress who is at the bottom of the 
quarrel, and who has distinguished herself by reprinting 
whole pages verbatim from Captain Mayne Reid’s book, no 
doubt considers that in croquet, as in love, everything is fair; 
and attributes to a sordid and unmanly spirit the interference 
of Captain Reid, his solicitors, and the Vice-Chancellor who 
has been summoned on to the stage. How prevalent the pas- 
sion for croquet has become may be guessed from the vigilance 
with which the Captain has hunted down his femininue pla- 
st. A bill of nearly three hundred pounds has by this 
time taught the Earl of x that, in the cause of croquet, a 
lady hesitates at nothing. The battle of the “ Rape of the 
Lock” itself has not produced more dire contention than the 
battle of the croquet-book; and the excitement caused by 
Captain Reid’s victory at many a country house, eclipses the 
excitement created even by the Ledger and the victories of 
Blair Athol himself.—London Review, Sept. 17. 






















































































the attendant, and swung it in the air, the result of which 
operation was that in a very few moments the priests. and 
others who were officiating at the altar became for. a time 
enveloped in a dense white cloud. While these proceedings 
were going on the choristers chanted the Ze Deum with much 
solemnity. When the gospel of the day was announced the 
church was again incensed. It would be difficult to say 
whether the gospel was read or intoned. During the recital 
of the Nicene Creed most of the con tion knelt down at 
the words “and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost.” At the 
close of the ante-communion ice Mr. Stuart stood with his 
back to the cross on the altar, with his face to the congrega- 
tion, and stripped himself of his ecclesiastic vestment, leaving 
himself habited in his “alb,”’ a long white linen garment 
reaching almost to his feet, but very different from the ordinary 
clerical surplice, and a girdle round his waist, representing the 
girding of the priest’s loins in memory of our Lord’s admoni- 
tion to readiness. He wore also an embroidered green stole 
crossed over his breast. 

In this dress he went into the pulpit, and said :—“ Brother 
Ignatius tells me that he has got a sore throat, and cannot 
preach here to-day. I am sorry for it, because some have 
come here probably for the purpose of hearing him. It isnot 
my fault. fore 1 gave.you notice last Sunday morning that 
he would preach here to-day I received a distinct assurance 
from him that nothing should hinder him from coming here. 
Perhaps Brother Ignatius thinks a promise is nothing, and that 
is my opinion about his sore throat. When I asked him to 
preach here last summer, and engaged to give him what might 
be collected for his mission, about £150 being raised, he had 
no sore throat; but, as the offertory collection to-day was to 
be on behalf of the Church of St. Magdalene, poor 
Brother Ignatius has got a sore throat. Now, as some have 
no doubt come to hear Brother Ignatius, I will wait a minute 
or two to allow those who like to leave the church to go. 
Those who like to remain I shall be, of course, glad to see to 
listen to a common-place sermon.” 

About three minutes elapsed, and as no one seemed dispos- 
ed to move, Mr. Stuart proceeded, taking for his text the 1st 
chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, verses 22 and 23. 
“ And gave him to be the head over all things to the Church.” 
He said there were things in the world quite as important as 
Brother Ignatius, and would exist after him, whether he had 
a sore throat or not. He was going to speak that morning 
of one of those things, which was the Church of Christ. They 
were told in the Apostolic writings that there wasa Church on 
earth ; secondly, what that Church was; and, thirdly, who was 
the Head of that Church. It was important that people should 
be taught these things, because in these days people had very 
different ideas about the Church of Christ. Many people did 
not know what the Church was, and every clergyman knew 
that the question was frequently put to him, “ t really is 
the Church ?” or, “ How many Churches are there?” Is the 
Church that of England, Rome, France, Russia, Constanti- 
nople, or any other country? Some said that the Queen was 
the head of the Church, others that the Pope of Rome was its 
head. Some affirmed that Hetra Heclesiam nulla salus—there 
was no salvation beyond the pale of the Church, which was 

vitetrue. It was, however, asked what was the na‘ure of the 

hurch, and whether any distinct and definite answer could 
be given to that question. He thought St. Paul answered 
the question when he said the Church was the body of Christ. 
There was really only one Church on earth, for there was 
only one body of Christ, and men were made members of that 
Church-by baptism. The Holy Communion being the centre 
of unity, the Church was Catholic, not simply national, for 
a national was simply a part of a Catholic Church. It was 
not a Roman Catholic Church, for the word “ Roman” show- 
ed that the Church to which it was attached was only a por- 
tion of the Catholic Church. It certainly had been said that 
members of that communion did not call themselves Roman 
Catholics, and that the term “ Roman” was only applied to 
them oo, who were opposed to them in faith. The 
word “ Roman,” however, occurred in the canons of the Church 
as settled by the Council of Trent, and to repudiate that word 
was alie on their part. At the same time, he saw no use in 
employing the language of invective against the Roman 
Catholics, orin calling themidolators. It would be far better 
if everyone would exert himself to prevent the spread of schism 
strife, and variance, and to bring about the re-union of Christen- 
dom. Such a thing might not take place in our day, but all 
should so strive through misrepresentations and difficulties 
that if Catholic unity could not be restored the blame did not 
rest with them. At the close of the sermon Mr. Stuart went 
back to the altar, when he resumed the Eucharistic vestments, 
and proceeded to the administration of the Holy Communion, 
the service being chorally rendered.— Times, Septemd er 12. 
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NEGLECTED PenMANSHIP.—If any fooligh lad, or still more 
silly teacher, should imagine that it is the sign of a vulgar and 
menial education to write a good hand, the sooner schoolboy 
and pedagogue disabuse themselves of this mistaken idea the 
better. The highest circles of English society cultivate pen- 
manship with care and success. 

The Qocen's handwriting is beautiful—flowing, and elegant, 
and feminine. Prince Albert’s biographer compares the 
Prince to GSethe, who “ would take inordinate pains, even in 
writing a short note, that it should be admirably written. He 
did not understand the merit of second-best, but everthing 
that was to be done must be done perfectly.” The Prince 
Consort took the greatest interest in the caligraphy of his 
children, and few young people, we are assured, write more 
elegantly, and at the same time more distinctly, than the 
Princes and Princesses of England. Our highest statesmen 
have not thought it beneath them to cultivate a clear and dis- 
tinct —- Lord Palmerston’s handwriting is free, 
firm, and, considering his great age, by no means obscure. 
Lord Derby writes a capital hand—at once elegant and legi- 
ble—an aristocratic hand, if there be such a thing. Earl 
Russell’s is a smaller and more feminine hand, yet clear as his 
expositions of constitutional law and as incisive in its style as 
some of his despatches are biting, though rash, in matter. 
The Lord Chancellor writes a beautiful hand—firm, solid, and 
legsl—such a hand as should have drawn up the Bill of 

ghts. Sir Hugh Cairne’ is smaller, and, perhaps, yg 
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STRANGE SCENE IN A LONDON CHURCH. 


The church of St. Mary Magdalene, Munster-square, London, 
‘was crowded on Sunday morning, the 11th, it having been 
announced that “ Brother Ignatius” would preach the sermon. 
When the bell ceased the first of a singular scene pre- 
sented itself. About 20 “<= choristers entered and took 
their place in the chancel. They were followed by two priests 
wearing green stoles, but no University hoods. Then came 
Mr. Btuart, habited in the cope or full 
being different in every respect from the 
and which are ordinarily worn by a 
of En when ed in the duties of his church. The 
« was richly embroidered, the ornamentation at the 

wck forming a splendid rich yellow embroidered cross, 

his alma tached ay Prior to the 
two 
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men ; yet his penmanship is inferior to that of the late Mar- 
quis of Wellesley, who wrote perhaps the best hand of his 
or. Considering how much writing the Governor-Generals 
of India, during the last half century, had to do, it has been 
fortunate for Kast India Directors, Boards of Control, and In- 
dian Secretaries, that the vice-regal penmanship has been so 
uniformly good. Lord W. Bentinck’s words and letters 
sometimes ran a little into each other, yet his hand was fairly 
legible. Lord Miato’s was a firm, hand. Lord Hastin 
and Lord Amherst each wrote a somewhat picturesque hand, 
had every letter of both was as clear as print. Lord Auck- 
and’s hand was singularly round and legible. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s was too ladylike and finical to be very distinct ; but 
his successor, Lord Dalhousie, wrote an admirable model 
hand, and Lord Canning’s was also an example of good pen- 
manship. Every one remembers how plain and distinct were 
the notes beginning “ F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents 
his compliments,” although every one may not be aware that 
many of the communications so highly prized by autograph 
collectors were written by the Duke’s secretary, Mr. Greville, 
who learned to imitate his hand. 
In all these instances (and we might bring fifty others) our 
present race of school-boys can find no sanction or encourage- 
ment for indolent neglect of their penmanship.—London paper. 


Sm CuHartes LygLL on Natura Puenomena.—Sir 
Charles Lyell’s address to the British Association (at the an- 
nual meeting at Bath) on Wednesday was less discursive and 
more strictly scientific than usual, but by no means too tech- 
nical for general apprehension. It was perhaps the best the 
association has ever heard. Its most interesting portion was 
a discussion of the Poco effect produced on the temperature 
ot different parts of the earth’s surface by depressions or ele- 
vations of other parts: He told the association of the mani- 
fold proofs that the greater part of the African Sahara has at 
no very distinct peg few period been beneath the ocean, 
and the high coast of Barbary so insulated from the body of 
the continent, and probably in unbroken connection with 
Spain, Sicily, and South Italy; and he illustrated his theory 
by explaining the probable effect on the climate of Europe of 
the elevation of this vast sandy plain. The hot sirocco,; he 
said, which when it blows now melts so rapidly the snows on 
the Apennines and Alps as to cause the most dangerous 
floods, and to exhibit a visible rise in the snow line even in 
Switzerland from day to day, attains this great heat from the 
burning tropical sand of the Sahara over which it passes. At 
the time when this Sahara was still beneath the sea, this 
wind would have been charged with the ocean’s moisture in- 
stead of with dry heat, and on striking the Alps would have 
been driven up by its comparative warmth and lightness to 
the higber regions of the atmosphere, where it would have 
deposited its moisture in the form of snow, and instead of 
melting the glaciers have greatly increased them. This alone | 
Sir C. Lyell thought might have been sufficient to account for 
the Alps having been in the glacial period as much as 2,000, 
or 8,000 feet according to Charpentier, higher than they are 
now. Sir C. Lyell concluded his lecture with a very striking 
commentary on the growing imperfection of our theories of 
the past ages of geology, every addition to our knowledge only 
serving to show that “it has never been a part of the plan of 
Nature to leave a complete record ofall her works and opera- 
tions” for the enlightenment of after ages.—Ditto, Sept. 17. ' 








Gossip From BapEN.—A letter, dated Baden-Baden, Sept. 
6, says :—“ All the hotels, villas, and private lodging-houses of 
this fashionable ‘ watering-place’ areliterally crammed. First, 
there is the King of Prussia, whose fine open countenance, 
‘bonhommis, simplicity of dress, and unaffected urbanity 
towards whomsoever he accosts, have somewhat modified the 
unfavourable opinion I had formed of his Majesty on political 

rounds. Count de Bismark, his evil genius, is ever at the 

ing’s elbow, on the watch, fearful lest truth should reach the 
royal ear and he should be superseded. The Queen of Prussia 
is also here. Her yy appears to be in very delicate 
health. Prince Charles Prussia, brother to the King, the 
hero of Duppel, has taken up his quarters at the ‘ Hotel de la 
Cour de Bade,’ the best by far at this place, and may be seen 
daily on the promenade before the conversation saloon, never 
without a huge cigar in his mouth. Then we have the Arch- 
duke Louis ut Austria, a promising strippling, ready, like his 
brother Maximilian, to accept any vacant tbrone, the Grand 
Duke of Nassau, the Prince and Princess William Frederick 
of Hesse, the Duchess Dowager of Hamilton, the Duke of 
Hamilton and Chatellerault, the Duke de Morny, his excel- 
lency Senor Hidalgo (the Emperor Maximilian’s ambassador 
in Paris), the Duke and Duchess de St. Arpino, the lovely 
princess Solm-Solms (now Madame Ratazzi), and a swarm of 
minor celebrities. Mr. Slidell, the envoy of the Confederate 
States, who, with his family, had spent several weeks here, 
left yesterday for Frankfort en route for Paris, The two 
Misses Slidell are extremely beautiful, and have been the delles 
of the season. Theeldest, the heroine of the Trent, is engaged 
to be married to Mr. Erlanger, the Paris banker, who launched 
the Confederate cotton loau. Our racing sport here has been 
spoiled by wretchedly bad weather. On Thursday, Saturday, 
and yesterday, it rained heavily and continuously. Siill ladies 
of all ranks ventured in crowds to the race-course at Oos, but 
huddled in the contined tribunes, they had no opportunity of 
gounenading. on the n sward and displaying to advantage 
the newest Parisian fashions, their neat French ankles, their 
fashionable high-heeled boots, reaching up to the calf, under 
20 yards of embroidered petticoat and crinoline. The racing 
was very good— Vermouth and Fille del’ Air again distinguish- 
ing themselves. But I shall not trench on your reporter's 
province by entering into details.” 


Tue Pay or Frencn MEN or Lerrens.—Recently the 
incomes of literary men have become a matter of discussion 
in the Paris journals. OfM. Louis Ulbach, a correspondent 
says that“ he has engaged to furnish a publisher three novels 
a year, for which the publisher agrees to allow him 1,200f. a 
month, for five years’ copyright of these novels, or £600 per 
annum. He receives, as dramatic critic of Le , some- 
what more than £1,000 per annum, and for his correspondence 
to L’ Indépendance Beige, in which a letter from his pen appears 
every three weeks, he is paid yearly the sum of 2300. Add 
to these 4 play, which he produces every year, and for which 
he receives about.£250.” This income, however, the corres- 








pondent assures us, is as nothing compared to the revenue of 
successful d. who make their £8,000 and £10,000 
annum. Formerly French authors were most wretchedly 
paid for their most lucrative patrons were the 
press and the theatre. Itis said that M.de Lamartine only 
received £50 from Did6t for his “ Meditations.” His “ Song 
‘of Harold’s I ” about but now his income 
some thousands annum from the ch pu 
M. Thiers received £20,000 for his famous “ of the 
Empire;’ Victor Hugo accepted same 





1864. 
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fror the Brussels publishers for his “Les Miserables,” 
whilst Jchelet will only publish with the Mesers, Hachette on 


t with a great ing mouth, wide-spread 
orifives where the Pores. t to be, but are not. His snakeshi 


nostrils, and | Act was found so unworkable that it has never 


been reduced 
to practice, except in the solitary instance of the city of Lon- 


mispn, preferring to keep the copyrights in his own | was first seen at an early hour, basking on the rocks, and his|don. A few years the Lancet shocked the nerves of a 
Se tis the custom with many ofour Hag ish authors. It is} ap nce, as may be magined, caused a commotion in the | great number of ple by exhibii a list of the villainous 
ievethat M. Michelet is the only literary celebrity in Paris | neighbourhood. r having viewed it for some time at a| compounds w enter in the way of adulteration into nearly 


ts this course, although it was followed by Balzac, 
ba v4 uted in his person aether, printer, and publisher, and, 


as migt have been expected, finished his affairs in bankruptcy. 
—Pur letter. ; 


Krvsore Castie.—The first point of interest visited was 
the Cstle at Kronborg, upon or near the sife of which, from 
the e@liest period of history, a castle of some kind was built 
for t2 protection of the Sound. That which now exists was 





safe distance one of the spectators 
approach nearer and nearer dy he at last disco 


he was as “ dead as herrin 


dred persons had visited the spot and 


ronounced the bod 
that of the veritable sea serpent, some 


ered courage enough to | everythin 
ered declaim: 


that the tail of the monster had made its last wiggle, and that 
that are red.” The intelligence| the dail 
of his finding was brought to town, and.when half a hun- 


that we eat and drink. Society shuddered and 

, but nothing was done. But Mr, Phillips is in the 
service of the Government; his reports are official ; he proves 
and hourly ions of a great crime and a 

great evil; but we hear no announcement that a remedy will 
provided by the introduction of a law which will reach the 


y 
; quisitive fellow out| wrongdoers. Analysations and reports are useless without 
with his knife and cut afew inches from the monster’s tail, | this, and nothing will be done without 





some strong expression 
S ( vas | when it was discovered that the cause ofall the alarm and en- | of public opinion.—Zuropean Times. 
comenced in the year 1577, and completed in about nine | citement was a t piece of keip!—as like a serpent as like 
ea. The monarch of that day, Frederick II, had deter-|could be. The _ etn was perfect, and nearly every one who 


mivd to re-erect it ona scale of unprecedented grandeur, and 
thihe was well enabled to do, the proceeds of the suppressed 
maasteries, church plate, &c., having just come into his 
hads. The praises of Kronborg, which is one of the most 


Chronicle. 


saw the kelp was deceived by its appesrance.— Vancouver | certain comedian, b 


CoNcILIATING AN AUDIENCE.—I remember a story of a 
the name of Walsh, at the Theatre 


Royal, Dublin, Th tleman never rose higher in his pro- 





fession than to enact those useful but humble individuals in 


lect specimens remaining of the architecture of that era, Che 88. ic Sg ge hg went Napanee a nl 
Bina foe and ofthe eter i vals bere end thee, PROBLEM, No, 88.—By T, Piachtta on he sng, ts BE Wabi dah w come hy, ea 
pit, on the whole, few castles in the course of 300 years have BLACK. ; —_ Ys ’ ° is, 


been altered so little. At one time there were paintings oy 
Rubens in the chapel, but these have disappeared. In Danis 
traditions Kronborg owes its fame mainly to the supposed 
resideace of Holger Danske, in one of the casemates far 
dows below which can hold upon a pinch 1,000 men. When 
the State is in danger he comes to the surface and heads its 
arpies, but meanwhile he sleeps tranquilly with his beard 
ing into the marble table before him. Such is the Danish 
ae but in English eyes the castle has far greater interest 
fom its connexion with the sad story of Caroline Matilda, 
tie Danish Marie Antoinette. Sister of George III. of Eng- 
ind and wite of the weak, if not vicious, Christian VII. of 
Denmark, she fell the victim of a plot formed by the Queen 
Mother to seize upon the Government. ‘Torn from her palace 
in Copenhagen, half-dressed, in the middle of the night, and 
subjected to an infamous and unfounded charge, she was con- 
fined at Elsinore till an English fleet effected her release and 
obtained her removal to Hanover, where she died at the early 
age of 23. In the last century every voice in Denmark pro- 
nounced her guilty, and held that her supposed crime should 
have been expiated on the scaffold, the Prime Minister and 
several of his adherents having already been put to death as 
her accomplices. Now, with faller information, public opinion 
roclaims her innocence and deplores her fate. At Fredericks- 
oe Castie is still to be seen the portrait of the unhappy 
Queen, who wrote with a diamond upon one of the windows 
in that building the touching prayer— 


“Oh, keep me innocent; make others great.”’ 
































ing all that was laid down for him, he said ; but, directly after- 
wards, advancing to the footlights, and addressing the gallery, 
he continued with much animation, “And allow me to add, 
that the man who lifts his hand against a woman, save in the 
way of kindness, is unworthy the name of a Briton.” This 
sentiment brought down a tornado of applause, but on retir- 
ing from the stage the actor was pounced upon by the great 
_ | tragedian and asked how he had dared to overstep the limits 
assigned to him. “I’m very sorry,” quoth Mr. Walsh, “but 
iv’s my benefit next Monday, and I’ve got to conciliate the 
audience as well as you, Mr. Macready.”—G. A. Sala. . 





Tue Fenian BroTHER.—Mr. Blair retires from the Post- 
master-Generalship, and is succeeded by Mr. Dennison, of 
Ohio. Mr. Blair’s intention is to be chosen a U. 8. Senator, 
by the Legislature of Maryland, so that his retirement is much 
like that of the renowned Whiskerandos, whose history was 
told by Gondomar to Bacon, when the latter talked of the 
plagues of public life, and of the sweets of privacy. An 
ancient rat once called all his friends together, and informed 
them that he was about to withdraw from public life, and 
from all the vanities that beset it, and pass the remainder of 
his days in penitence, and in reflection on the idleness of mor- 
tality. He begged them not to think of following him, bade 
them farewell, wiped his face with his tail, and withdrew amid 
a chorus of equeaks. Some days after, a party of young rats 
thought that they would not quite take the venerable rodent 
at his word, fearing that he might feel himself neglected. At 
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< to English visitors. On the exterior of the Castle, called SoLurion To Frosism No. 80. in the centre of a large and rich Parmesan cheese. He had 
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) Frederick IlI’s battery, under the windows of the upper Bicten Teeneliie 
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. earlier part of the 17ih century, in the divisions of which, > LE Fy > capchdeo 
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1 A Cnaprsn or Acorexrs—A farmer living near Clon-|#1 @toKB3,ch Q to KB 4 | ned their ofigin in the frequent bickerlags of ibe Reval Ree: 
ok mel, some few mornings ago perceived two goats creating an . gletonians. Whenever the Queen lost her temper, as, for ie. 
of awful havoc in his cabbage garden, The marauders in ques-| Rosson.—His great power consisted in the wonderful} stance, she did at Waltham, the King quietly observed 
rs tion were attached to each other with a rope, and when ap-| intensity with which he threw himself into the mood of the|« Pleanor’s Cross.” Whereupon with a Courtier’s officious 
or parently luxuriating on curlyheads, &c., their banquetting | instant, and the swift humour with which he would neverthe-| 70a] a subscription was immediately got up by one of the 
ly was disturbed by the owner, who, with the aid ofa long stalk, | less sucdenly flash over the edge, as it were, of any sucb mood | Lords in Waiting, and a lasting memorial of the Queen’s yio- 
of caused them toretreat. Instead of taking the gate, however, | into its opposite, with a sort of voluntary control of that pas-|jence was speedily erected. 
‘te they made for the fence, topped it, and off ; when, terrible to | sion which, when it is involuntary, we call hysteric. Robson 
se relate, they found themselves one at each side of a colt’s back | seemed to hold in the same vice-like grasp the strings which It is the curse of Kings to be attended 
- and being strangled. Away dashed the affrighted horse; the | unloose laughter and tears, and sometimes to hesitate for a By slaves, who take their humours for a warrant. 
les more the goats kicked and plunged the faster went he, until | moment which of the two he should make use of. We have 
d the lot came to a quarry, when over went the three, falling a | often wished to see him not unly in those fantastic characters} How To APPEAsE OFFENDED Dianrry.—The following 
ed considerable distance, and coming to smash. All three were | which, like the “ Yellow Dwarf” or “Medea,” gave him the | story is going the round of Paris:—A small German baron 
nd found dead, and on dit that legal proceedings will be the result. | free range of both passion and humour, but in parts of grayer | had occasion, as it seems, to see Baron Rothschild, of Frank- 
- ‘The question arises, Who was in fault? One man had his cab- | passion, in “ Shylock,” for instance, or “ Lear.” Perhaps he |fort. The great financier was writing away for very life 
“id bage garden injured, and the perpetrators thereof were hung, | might have failed, though “ Daddy Hardacre,” which had few| When Baron X. was announced. He did not even lift his 
tit inducing a loss to their owner, and a good young horse came | or no flashes of humour in it, was one of his most successful | eyes, but said, “Take a chair, sir,” The baron, with true 
r of “to grief,” for ;which his master seeks compensation.—7ipper- | parts. Still no doubt his greatest and most original power was | German touchiness about titles, said, “Sir, indeed! I think 
ary Press. in passing to and fro between hate or despair and the exqui-| Monsieur de Baron did not hearmy name. Iam a baron 
age : sitely lu us touches which true humour always binds up | too—the Baron X.” “Ah! a thousand pardons,” replied the 
rw A Russian DvuEL.—8t. Petersburg is fully occupied in dis-|so closely with the deadliest gloom,—in giving fall range to a| banker, still writing; “you are a baron—take two chairs, 
vend cussing the details of a fatal duel which has just taken place} passion which in a moment topples over from the sublime to | then, if you will be so kind, and wait till I have finished this 
ae between two om f Log | Rinnesting the oa = ridiculous. There can be no successor to Robson.—Zng- | letter.” 
many versions are in circulation ; but it would appear that a| lish paper. HEAP Mra — . i i 
er’s young captain of the Cavalry of the Guard, who had suc- aan for the nn nF dyes, Fos pairs 
ceeded in amassing some property by his ability in training) | ADULTERATION IN ENGLAND.—Mr. Phillips, the Principal of| ware vessel, of convenient size, with a well-fitting cover, and 
th the horses of the Grand Dukes and other persons, was re-| the Government Laboratory, is now anes in analysing for | at the bottom he pours twenty to thirty mane of conen 
e cently nominated adjutant to the Emperor. This sppoint-| the Board of Inland Revenue, a number of articles which Pay | trated acetic acid, and places over it, at “Memnne of about 5 
on ment excited the envy or touched the dignity of his col-| duty, and enter into the daily food of the people. Elsewhere | centimetres, a small grating made of wood, on which the meat 
= leagues, who looked upon him not as an officer but as a horse- | will be found the report which he has made upon the adulte-| jg Jaid. and the lid is put on. The result of this arrangement 
xt . Jockey, and he was challenged to fight by.a colonel, the gene- | ration of heer, into which the most abominable ingredients are | js, that the meat is surrounded by an atmosphere of acetic acid 
yf. & Tal opinion of the officers being that he would not meet his often made to enter, to enrich the vendors. He found, strange| vapour, and is preserved from putrefaction for twel 
per challenger, but would retire from the service. The captain,|to say, that tobacco, notwithstanding the heavy taxation to| fourteen days. seas 
~s however, chose to fight, and the duel took place in the pre-| which it is exposed, less subject to adulteration than most other 





sence of twenty-three officers of the Guard. It is stated that| articles. In the samples of snuff submitted te him he found,} How Tro Destroy ANTS—A iculturi 
Add rad ao that = prey yy oot ane soeever, — heeacays gage ee sae Ped pepper, | has just pthc an infallible thethod “for ry ye 
~ wo, three, an uring the counting. e colonel fired | he mentions the seizure of a ton and a m With rice f his garden inf i 

. at the word two, and the ball went through the forehead of | husks, the whole of which was destroyed. Of thir ola byes or garden infected with legions of thats 


ty samples|insects he placed ft i 
the captain before he had discharged his weapon. He was| of pepper eighteen were adulterated, and only ewes. quan mt hat te uate of chia ae 
buried on the 81st ult. 


3 
These are sarling ict Th ere iano ponaliy in them, tt is water, with the tenth of its weight of arsenic in the 
ily MELANCHOLY DzatH or THE SEA SERPENT.—The sea- pia oe ps Pooeene than wang these evils to exist if no| but were soon after perceived staggering away, as it were, and 


mixture. A number of anisimmediately invaded the saucers, 


to punish the wrongdoers. It is bad enough | some being even engaged in dragging their dead 
the serpent, that for so many years has deprived superstitious | for a pick cket to abstract your ; but he leay : : Saapeael : 
nly . Sailors of their,wits, has been captured in our harbour, Laing’s health weasel. The veabees or articles 80 adulterated flag age say ine dnppeared fom ‘olen 
es: Ship yard, where he was left high and dry, whence he was 


and on the following day not a single one was to be seen. 


commit an offence against society which ought to be punished | How and whither this immense ulation emi 
bme borne in triumph to the =. His | his twenty-three feet ; | at least as severely as et- 6 vernmen ¥ ' 
" om py thn — ody atin pie ease a pow _ t, some} short a time is a mystery which i Garnier has 


part, seven inches round. Altogether he is a wonderful crea: | and cities the power of appointing a Public 


ted in so 
unable 
ties in towns | to clear up, and is inclined to attribute it to some m 
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NOTICE. 
D* DE MARINI, Dentist, bas returned to the City, 
and resumed the practice of his 


60 East Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Madison Aves. 


mes as at his residence, 


GROVER & BAKER’S 





THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 


VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzicn Cosmetic REsToRa- 


TIVE AND SaniTarRy. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 pzr Borrz. 


HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cents rer Borrix, 


MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
7% Cxnts PER Bortz. 





where. 


- OTHER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. MAUGE 
115 CHamMBERs 


Sole Agent for the Society. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPEB ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


TREET. 





316 Regent Street, London, 

Offices, { 65 Wall Street, New York 
Capital and Surplus.......... Susecoccegen’ $3,150,000 

Lossesalready paid...............ccccceeee ;000, 
Mamma TOC, oo oocc ts ccccccccccccccescss 850,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
: GHO. M. ENEVITT, ~° 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 





SEASIDE AND FIRESIDE FAIRIES, 
Translated from the German by A. L. WisTER. 


Printed on the finest tinted paper, handsomely illustrated, and 
elegantly bound in the finest English vellum cloth, gilt top. It is 
one of the best fairy books yet published, and issued in a style of 
elegance equal to the English publications, Price $1 75. 

The ‘‘ American Publishers’ Circular,’’ of Sept. 1st, says :— 

* The Gri collection has become almost domesticated in our 
houses. We have here another brimming d-aught brought up 
from the same olden well. It is just such a collection as will de- 
light the hearts of bright boys and girls. Messrs. Ashmead and 

vans have issued the work in the handsome style which it de- 
serves. It is, in every way, a ond creditable specimen of book- 
making. The typography is admirably executed, the paper is 
delicately tinted, and the binding, the gilt top and the lettering, 
present an attractive external appearance. It is both a pleasure 
and a duty to commend such a work.” 


WINFIELD, THE LAWYER'S SON; 
AND HOW HE BECAME A MAJOR-GENERAL. 
By Masor PENNIMAN, 

Author of “ The Tanner Boy.’’ 


This book is written especially for youth, and is a history of the 
boyhood and a wy career of Major-General WiNFIELD 
Scort Hancock. It is published in handsome style, with 
beautiful illustrations. 


It also contains his Portrait, taken from a photograph furnished 
by his oy : 
Will be ready in October. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
Published by 


ASHMEAD & EVANS, 
No. 724 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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CONTENTS : 
1—Chemistry ; Its History, Progress and Utility. 
II.—Vico’s Philosophy of History. 
Ill.—Elizabeth and Her Courtiers. 
‘ IV.—Do the Lower Animals Reason ? 
V.—William Pitt and His Times. 
VI.—Spinoza and His Philosophy. 
VIl.—Commencements of Colleges, Universities, &c. 
VIII.—Emigration as Influenced by the War. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 
Terms, $4 year in advance. General Agents, American News 
Co., 121 Nassau Street; Patrick Donahoe, 23 Franklin Street. 
EDW. I. SEARS, LL. D., Editor and Proprietor, 


No. 42 Bible House, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Ss TEE L PEN 8B, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouge, 
®2 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Hunry Owsn, Agent. 
Ces FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 


lopes are manufactured expressly for RETAIL TRADE trom 
the ina stock, and stam: to suit customers, 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, 











ustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 


won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Ww and Envelo all ready 
ed, single initial, from A to Z, is very Useful "Price only 


GIMBREDE'S inimitable styles of WEDDING {CARDS are 

much so r. t 

least sos Hesit’s notice, " eee FPHe ae 
588 RROADWAY. 


a Branch Store, 872 Broadway. 


One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch Sewing Machine, 
495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


MLOCK STITCH’ 


So OO Oe @ ao = =, 








SEWING MACHINES. 
No. 625 Breapway, New-York. 











BROWWS PATENT 

‘ BABY TENDER; 
Or, Magic Spring Cradle. 
The most useful and delightful Nursery Invention of the age. 
From a Vertical and Noiseless CRADLE, it is instantly converted 
into a Spring Cuarr, REctinmne Coucn, Basy JumpsR, Baby 
Horsz, Basy WALKER, Hic Cuarr, Nursery Cuair, Hossy 
Horse and Ortoman. It effectually obviates the evils of the 
rocking motion, affords great relief to mothers, exercises and de- 
lights children, and 


Saves the Expense of a Nurse. 


If mothers generally knew the great value of the Baby Tender, 
they would deny themselves one meal a day to procure it. Child- 
ren PREFER IT to the arms of the mcther or nurse.—S. Angell, Sw 
perintendent Home of the Hriendless, Twenty-ninth street, N. 

Any one ervaesing your’ Baby Tender, will wonder how the 
nursery world has so long existed without such a comfort.—A. 

Hall, District Attorney, New York City. 

I consider your invention a paseennes ee to every house 
where there is a baby.—James B. Dunn, Central terian 
Church, Broome Street, New York City. 
Send for Illustrated Circular to 


BROWN & CoO., 483 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


HE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 Laicut Street, New 

Yorx. Located one door from St. John’s Park. All forms 
of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases treated with complete 
success. Water-Cure, Movement-Cure, ‘ht Gymnastics, Elec- 
tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies of every kind are 
employed by us in treating disease. Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with bvard, without medical treatment, on 


reasonable terms. 
MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors, 
Also Publishers of the HERALD of HEALTH, a Monthly Ma- 
= devoted to the Care of Disease, and Explanations of the 
ws which Govern the Human System, showing how to Live so 
as to be Healthy and Happy. 
Price $1 50 per year. Single copies, 15 cents. 


FARM FOR SALE IN CANADA. 








bellford, about 30 miles from Belleville, Trenton, and Co- 
bourg, C. W.—all stations of the Grand Trunk Railway. A stage 
runs _ Belleville three times a week, and a mail from Cobourg 
every day. 

There is a well built STONE HOUSE on the p , with Iron 
Roof, fit for a Gentleman’s Residence. It contains two large 
parlours, seven bed-rooms, one small do., store room, summer 
and winter kitchens, and dairy on the ground floor—an exeellent 
cellar underneath, pump from well of good water, in the kitchen 
andsix bed-rooms upstairs. 
in jfull bearing. The farm is well watered by asmallstream run- 
ning through it, and is bounded in front by the River Trent, and is 
well adapted for a sheep and grazing pasture. The Village con- 
tains an Episcopal, Presbyterian, and R. C. Church—the for- 
mer bnilt on property adjoining the farm. The village contains 
the usual number of stores—five or six—Saw, Grist, and Fulling 
Mills, Taverns, &c., &c., all within ten minutes walk of the house. 

Any additional information may be had of 

Mr. FRANK BONNYCASTLE, 
CAMPBELLFORD, SEYMOUR WEST, or 
GILBERT BEDFORD, py De Bey 
Miniz P. O., Szrmour East. 


A “Cough,” ‘*Cold,”? or 
Irritated Throat, 

If allowed to progress, results inf@v% 

serious Pulmonary and Bronchial af- ~\ roe 

*y fections, oftentimes incurable. ay 

- BROWN’S ‘ 

BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the genuine Brown’s BRONCHIAL T which have 
proved their efficacy. 
Among the many eminent Singers who use the “ Troch 
zoe in the on termsof them, we would mention Miss Louisa 
'yne, Mr. Ains , Rom) and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London. 
A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,”’ which have been so justly celebrated through- 
out the hater pe States — the pee Provinces. sa value ea 
been prov an experience of many years, an are 
cuneate and ereseribed by medical men an others ot 
eminence, Price 35 cts. per Box. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 
' Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 
Lonpon Deport, 205, Hien Hoizporn, W.C. 
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JUDSON’S PILLS. 





JUDSON’S WORM TEA. 


FARM OF 143 ACRES, situated at the Village of Camp- | dis 


It is surrounded by a small orchard | i 
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POLAND’S 
PINE 














DR. | 
ComMPoUn, 
THE GREAT AND POPULAR REMEDY, 

For Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Whooping Cough. 
CURES GRAVEL, 
AND ALL KIDNEY DISEASES. \ 


and 





There have been ry! severe cases in Boston and vicinit 
by the WHITE PINE COMPOUND, whiehcan be referred }, and 
hundreds of cases of Kidney complaints, CURED ENTI by 
taking the White Pine have been reported by 
Among all the popular Medicines offered for sale, no one sems 
to have gained favor like this medicine. This Medicine was rst 
made as lately as the spring of 1855, and then ey! forone 
individual, who was affected with an inflammation of the thnat. . 
A cure was effected by it. This induced others to apply for \he 
same remedy, and one using it, received a great benefit. ‘lhe 
article, however, went without a name till November followiig, 
when it was called Pine g that month it 
was advertised for the first time. 
Some time in 1856, an individual, who purchased a botile fora 
cough, was not only cured of the cough, but also of severe 
kidney complaint, of ten years’ endurance. This being truly a 
discovery, the fact was mentioned toa skilful physician, who re- 
ane in substance, that the bark of white pine was one of thy best 
uretics known, provided its astringency could be countermted, 
If the other articles entering into the Compound would effect his, 
a fortune was in the medicine! The fortune has not yet teen 
reached ; but the hundreds of cures effected by the Compound in 
the most ated cases of kidney diseases, including 
prove it to bea wonderful medicine for such ailments. A larre 
bumber of physicians now empley it, or recommend it for sua 


use, 

But while the White Pine Compound is so useful in kidney in- 
flammation, it is likewise a wonderful curative in all throat and 
lung diseases. It so quickly and soothingly allays inflammation, 
that hoarseness and soreness are removed as if by magic. 
Numerous cases have been reported to the originator, where 
relief in very severe cases has been experienced in one hour, and 
a cure effected in twenty-four hours. 

There is a very natural reason for this. The bark, and even the 
leaves, or “‘ needles,” of white ree contain eminent medicinal 
qualities. The Indians employed the bark of white pine in treat- 
ing diseases long before the settlement of America by Europe- 
ans. 

The past year has given a t opportunity to test the virtues 
of the’ White Pine Compo It 4 been an unusual time for 
Colds and Coughs, and very large quantities of the Whire Pine 

und have been sold and used with the —— effects. It 
8 8 well for the Medicine, that the people living where it is 
prepared are high in its praise. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


A very — number of important testimonials have already 
been'received from physicians, clergymen, apothecaries, and, in- 
deed, from all classes in society, speaking in the most flattering 
terms of the White Pine Compound. 

Dr. Nichols, of Northiteld, Vt., says : 
=“‘I find the White Pine Compound to be very efficacious, not 
only in coughs and other pulmonic affections, also in affections of 
the kidneys, debility of the stomach, and other kindred organs.” 
Rev. J. K. Chase, of Rumney, N. H., writes: 
“T have for years regarded your White Pine Compound as an 
invaluable remedy. I can truly say that I regard it as even more 
efficacious and valuable than ever. I have just taken the Com- 
pound for a cold, and it works charmingly.” 

Hon. P. H. Sweetser, of South Reading, writes: 
“Having long known something of the valuable medicinal 
properties of the White Pine, I was prepared, on seeing an adver- 
tisement of awed White Pine Compound, to give the medicine a 
trial. It has been used by members of my family for several years, 
for colds and coughs, and, in some cases, of serious kidney diffi- 
culties, with excellent results. Several of our friends have also 
received much benefit from the Compound. We intend to keep 
it always on hand. 

Rev. H. D. Hoge of West Randolph, Vt., who is a physician, 


Bays: 
ay find it (the Compound) an excellent medicine in kidney 
eases. 


Says Mr. 8. Booty. of the 14th Regiment Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery, at Fort Tillinghast : 

“The White Pine Compound effected a cure where a fellow was 
considered in a critical consumption by all who knew him. I can 
fully substantiate this by men in this company who thought it 
folly for him to make atrial of it. In colds and coughs men leave 
the care of the su m, where treatment can be had for nothing, 
and try the White Pine Compound.” 

No effort has ever yet been made by the proprietor to introduce 
it into the Army: and yet it has often been purchased by friends 
of soldiers, to send in packages, and ordered by officers and sol- 
diers, and large quantities have been forwarded by express. 





FROM JAMES J. HOYT. 
BRADFORD, N. H, Sept. 1860. 


Dr. Potanp: In the Fall of 1857, I took a very violent cold 
which brought on a very severe cough, pain in side and lungs, and 
peer blood. I was also very y afflicted with that trouble- 
some disease—the Kidney int. For the three years past I 
have been very much troubled with my throat and lungs, choking 
up and bmn hee! immense sight, with a bad cough after as 
blood ; I felt that my time here must be short uniess I soon go 
relief. The last ay I was induced totry your White Pine 
Compound, oe my faith in it was small. But to my astonish- 
ment, before I had taken two bottles my cough was better, the 
kidney trouble also, and I could rest nights without choking up 
and raising so much. I have taken nearly three bottles, and am 
feeling a well map. 
I would add that my father’s family is inclined to consumption, 
my father, mother, and two sisters having died of it. 

Many cases of Drazerzs have been treated with the White Pine 
Compound, and the result has shown it to be a wonderful remedy 
in that so-called incurable disease.] Here is a sample: 


MR. ASA GOODHUE. 
Of Bow, N. H., was so prostrated by Diabetes, in March, 1859, that 
neither himself nor any one who saw him thought that he could 
possibly live through the month. Asa last resort, he thought he 
would the White Pine Compound. They procured a bottle for 
him, he beg to take it, and, to the surprise of all, he immedi- 
ately showed signs of amendment. Eleven months afterwards, 
(Fe . 23, 1830,) in a full statement of his case, he says: ‘‘I believe 
. Poland’s White Pine Compound, under God, has been the 
means of my recovery thus far. 


——— 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND, 
GEO, W. SWETT, M. D. Prorzmror, 
MANUFACTURED 
No. 106 Hanover Street, Boston. 





Sold by wholesale and retail dealers in medicine everywhere. 





THE ALBION! 


Se 
A. T, STHWART & CO. INSURANCE. 























INSURANCE. 
have made large additions to their MARINE AND LIFH INSURANCE. 3) | FIRE INSURANCE 
POPULAR STOCKS OF all a ; WITH PARTICIPATION IN 
SILKS, MERINOS, : METROPOLITAN — 
Per maps INSUR AROS SOMPANT. | opi CeeE AOA oy 
DELAINES, 108 BROADWAY, OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
CALICOES, &c., &e. NEW YORK. Office, 114 Broadway. 
purchased at the recent large en — 
AUCTION SALES, Cash Capital, - - - + = = $300,000 00 [ZXCcORPORATED 1823] 
at extremely low prices. iS Assets, April 1, 1864, - - - - + 612,821 78 “en. eae 
Broapway & Tents STREET. This C inetiies 66 doienenil dae of trentan A oso og EEE! ee: 69. 
all MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO | Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1864,..... ..§604,539 69 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES. or FREIGHT; also, against loss or damage by FIRE. Unpaid Losses, 1 ee. sail “a 
be cr If Premiums are paid in GOLD, Losses will be paid in GOLD. Insures agains or age re at usual ra 
’ IN SILKS, MOIRE ANTIQUES, The Assured receive 75 ar cent. of the net. rots without: in: re —~ once of the net Profits, cach year, to the 
EMBROIDERIES, eurrin ’ ’ ’ olicies Issued and Losses paid at the Office of the Company 
: DOMESTIC MADE CLOAKS, discount upon the premium. or at its various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 
PARICEAL INDIA AND FRENCH : All Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. States. 4g P - ° 
saan Giuiiat ik CARERS BALE SHAWLS, SCRIP DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN. 12, 1864, ade JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
at currency prices below the value in go Thirty-Five Per Cent. .. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
. fn JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. R. F. MASON, Supt. Agencies. 
& 5: Oe ee ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. en ' ey 903 
-st. J . 
pera oveeArvsstcoar EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vite-President. “BER MAJESTY” 


FRENCH FLANNEL & ARMY TRAVELLINGSHIRTS| Joxx C. Gooprrmes, Secretary. 
DRESS SHIRTS, superior make, made to measure, $36 and $42 1isé6é3. 


per dozen. 
RICH SILK SCARF3, the latest styles, from $1 to $3,50. 
American Patent Steel Collars, 75 cents each, 


CHAMPACNE. 
THE ROYAL WINE OF ENGLAND. 


— ONE THOUSAND CASES of this exquisite Wine received di- 
OFFICE OF THE rect from Messrs. Dz VeNoGE & Co. »Epernay, is offered at TWEN- 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCH OOMPANY, TY DOLLARS PER CASE OF Q TS, in order to introduce it 























Winter Under Clothing, Hosiery, Suspenders, Handkerchiefs, Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. oT will” be sold tn ‘fond at ti8 per a for export to Canada, 
HLLaees, 56 maderate evens. ‘ . 73 where it will soon be on the table of every English gentleman. 
{3 Superior Linen Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands for fami- New York, OctToser 8ist, 1863. xuiey We 
ty Catt making, HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF wM. ARD, 
. PARRISH, 828 Canal st., near Broadway, N.Y. this Com is published in conformity with the require- No. 7 Broad street, near Wall, New York. 
ments of the 1 of the Act of its Incorporation :— 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, OSKERY, | Premiums on unexpired risks on October 4, 1862.... $495,236 55 wen MARR 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, é&c., ‘&4 Premivme recelved during the year to Oct. 4, 1808: (Successor 70 A. A. Duxtor,) 
: F On Marine and War Risks............$2,805,845 43 [ESTABLISHED 1809] 
Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. On Inland....0...dO..c.ccscceseseee 28,264 39 Seana af ake Pale, XXX xx 
A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. On Fire.....2202+dO.ccccccccscccseee 42,438 59 2,876,548 41 pame es, and 
UNI AM’ Premi: ceecescccscvesscesss Sally 104 96 STOUT PORTER AND EXPORT ALES 
— = mg 687 Broapwary me = pe Depot, 85 Liberty St., New York. 2 
- —- | Amount of Earned Premiums during the year....... $2,265,576 31] BREWERY, 49th Street, New York, near 11th Avenue. 
Amount of Return Premiums.........sssecesecseee 199,391 55 
0 OE eta ae Net Earned Premiums.........:--«s++«++-+++- 69008184 7%3| Old Wines, Brandies, &c., &c. 
| R. H Tm retired physician sen t eminence brass pea ge Risks (less 8a’ | &e. PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
| discovered, while in the East Fdies,a certain curefor Con:| 2 Jniter 7893 IMPORTERS, 
somptien, Satins Re a — hag On Inland.....++++++:d0.sss0e0ee0e+ $081 88 No. 42 Beaver Street, New Work. 
bility. e remedy was disco when his only c ceeeedOccccccccccece 
a Ganghter, was son ap to die. His child was cured, one ow | OF Fe eecccoeee. aa _ = CHAMPAGNE .OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
alive and well. Desirous of benefitting his fellow mortals, he will $1,614,086 28 AND OTHER BRANDS. 
send to those who wish it the recipe, containing full directions 


COB ..eeceeeeee 190,310 87 1,804,307 15 
for making and successfully using this remedy, free, on receipt of Expenses end Re-tneuren 8 1,004, 


Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 
their names, with two stamps to pay expenses. There is not a 

















































































acicaumpeqiaieagmeassremadiinieniee aa 
- single symptom of Cee Se is does not at ‘once take it Baas Psa ei READ THIS! 
hold of an sipate. sweats, peevishness. on of the P 
She Ree erate Ream te nm ate Roane Dm won| | SOFTER! COPTER! OOFPSRI 
the lungs, sore throat, c’! sen ms, nausea a e h, ar 
t inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the muscles. te ye gietge, A iecnesiutnce $447,150 param a P : ‘ “ ;: 
f ia _ —_ — the name of the paper tliey see this terest on Bonds and Mortgages and Loans, Rents wey ~ sab Pp “ = apes ts strength, and the mos 
vertisement in. &e 414.968 91 erage e wor 
CRADDOCK & CO, ae ae ee Se It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
n 1084 Race St. Philadelphia, Penn. 
. Bills ay zosse . 28 Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
a- ("Hair Uprooted_&) Premi urance Cos’, estimated... '904 76 | Professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 
oe low Rreheney ont on arse: a6 e body Scrip of uandry Muteal = and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.S 
n min without injury to thes y ‘* UPHAM's PTTTTTTTTIT ITT i te 112 20 
al Daraatonr Fownte” Price $L. Mailed to any address for OR of Trustees have this dav directed that "Die end of @ENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade St., N.Y. Sold at whole- 
a 2b, 8 Gee HAM: # South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. | interest to November 24, 1963, be derlared, of SIE FER CENT. on| le; also by the following agencies: 
( the Scrip of the Compan ech an ft y. 
“ (Asthma Cured._@} ‘Also, that # Dividend of TEN PEK GEN'T. in ecrip, to the dealers A en Cn ORE sey Sy aang cn, 
> elief guaranteed in ten mivutes, and a of the Coneane, 98 their Premiums of the past year, | rrancis H. Perry, Providence. Tediwoe, 5 
permanent cure effected by the use of “UrHam’s AstHMA | be issued 1st Gey of January next James Milis, Pittsburg, Pa. B. B. Shiclds,Corydon, Indiana. 
? Cours.” Cases of from ten to twenty years’ standing yield at once| It is further ordered, that the WHOLE SCRIP OF THE YEAR Adeflich & Molan, Phila. Pa. Hargan Sa pington . Co. 
to its influence. Price $2. Sent post-paid to any address, by 8. | 1858 be redeemed IN CASH after the 1st January next, the interest A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati, 0. Madison. Indiana. 
m, : Urnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia,Pa. Circulars sent | thereon to ee on ro da, jnecet, lowing rh imonss of ac-! Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve- T. D Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
ree. cumulated profits of over land, Ohio. é Joshua Burr, Daven Iowa. 
a By cote te Betty oe Iams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. 3°& J. W, Bunn Springeld DL 
vy THE COTHIC FURNACE EDW. R ONY, SzonBTaky. a & eee > ae & Co. a sa 
P » N. ender, o, N. ¥. Cutter indsay, Peo & 
stn 18 THE BEST MODE FOR WARMING| ‘This Company issues Policies payable to Or-|[. D. Bixby & Co., Kal . GC. C. Garber, Chicago, “ 
an Y der in London, at the Office o Michigan. Kellogg & Birge,Keokuk, Iowa. 
it DWELLINGS, SCHOOLS, Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CO. Orengis & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
ve ville, Ohio, J. W. Ledyard, Milwaukie, Wis. 
Dg, Stores, Churches, &c. Trustees : Norton &Sharpe,Lexington Ky. Alexander&M‘Conville,8teuben- 
“ H. Grinnell, Simon De Visser, Alex. M. La’ ville, Obio 
on De ex. wren J r 
1ce EvERY FURNACE WARRANTED. Hoowell 8 te gonn Whitehead, John A-lselin, | Amd by every Wholesale Grocer in N: Y. City. 
nds Oliver Slate, Tey erick Chauncey, Antonio Yznaga del 
sol- LESLEY & ELLIOT, William H. Macy, William Toel, Valle, GRHAT TRIUMPH 
Manufacturers, G. bam tg Gra, Pebveng Yh ntarm-g — ys ° 
Samu itenill, Chas. H. Marshall, . Ho! Saar 
S06 Mrcstway, N. Tl Trek, Gases, Joseph Foulke, Jr, Geo. 1 Kingsland. STEINWAY & SONS, 
Peter Poirier aco 
) KENDALL’S Ppa era Joseph Gaillard, "Jr, Samuel M Fer, No, 17 East 14rx 81., N. Y., 
old | Is a rare compound, of stimulating ex- a Tasch Ose — Oona Have been awarded a Medal, 
racts from Flowers ots and Herbs, for Isaac First Prize 
ble: the GROWTH, BEAUTY, and PERMA: MOSES H. G@ President. At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 
et I NENT VIGOUR of the HAIR. JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice-President. 
cing The Public can rely upon the Epwarp R. ANTHORY, Secretary. i Powerful, Olear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
sin AMBOLINE with Excellent Workmanship,- shown in 
Fine being all the Proprietors claim for it. It . HOFFMAN Grand and Square Pianos. 
ish- OUT Chres sll SCALP DISPASES causes FIR INSURANCH COMPANY, There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos fromfall parts of 
4 _— en, a me thee has been OFFICE, No. 198 BROADWAY, ie wese oo v- eye ar and the special correspondent 
am It is the very best article in the market, Cor. Dey treet, New, York. ik Mess "Gteinway’s indorsement by ihe jurors is mMPHATTO, 
and one sa\ any one of the STRONGER AND MORB TO THS POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
tion, : * truth of what we state. r Cash Capital, $200,000. EUROPEAN MAKER,' 
Pine Prepered only by WARING & CO., 96 Duy Staanr, New YoRE.| oo tnsures Buildings, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and Per-| [FEW NEW PIANOS, MELODEONS, AL- 
medy ee Ss by all Druggists throughout the United States and | sonal Property ene vy against loss or damage by Fire on the F —— and Cabinet orgats, a — _ retail, “ 
" t e ces as low as an 88 ents can be purchased. 
cof phages Witt1am Doumont, President. cond hand Pianos Hi eat bargains—prices from #60 to $200. 
thet JOHN FOLEY; Wim B. Drxon, Vice President. = a ees en 3, bea and rent r- —- if parchaced. 
same. ere being some 
—_ GOLD PEN MANUFACTURER, Josmra W. Wiper, Secretary. aifferent & kere of Pianos in this large as. purchasers ~— be 
b RK suited as w ere as elsewhere, an rhaps a e@ better. 
je for 1 Ne ee NIAGARA 10,000 sheets of Music a little soiled, ‘at 1% cents per page. 
medi- PENCIL CASES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 
ards, GOLD ome Gaile me. 04 WAL GHRERE Snow Pens Con HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway. 
q be '* ’ e 
p the APITAL $500 SKINNER’S PULMONALES in- 
T. B. BYNNER, SURELUS, Jen, TeK<A:.:: cops gash ponamen yr mediately relieve Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN WATCHES & JEWELRY —_—— rb waa onate eobibes ur ot tant ee 
and every symptom of the first stages of Pul 
of every description, in superior styles and quality of Cases. This Company with its increased Capital affords the largest se- monary Consumption. They are white, in 
ENGLISH, SWISS, and AMERICAN MAKE, curity for its risks of any in the country. pfaree <n rate, sa nna Siete abet 
e cradle as the patient of three score years 
AT INDUCING PRICES. ORGANIZED 1850. and ten. Orators and ali who overtax the yo- 
Eatabllabea 90 yours. Seon : sf «: ” oan THAN >. oe a Sol : all oon. id E. M 
NA’ 5 ld 3 
No, 1% BROADWAY, N.Y. | p NOTMAN, Secretary. a et SKINNER, ir Tremont St. Boston, 
re. . ‘ 







































































THE ALBION. 





Bsroblished A.D. 13802. 
ISAAC SMITHS SON & CO'§ 





aie Aig er * 
405 BROADWAY ,NEAR WALKS! 


Cc. J. PRICE, 
MPORTER F ENGLISH BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, &c., 


No. 21 SOUTH 6TH ST., (above Chestnut.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of Librarians and Book-buyers in general, is in 
vited to the collection of choice Library Editions for sale as 
above. 


The greater part of the Stock having been Imported before the 
recent advance in gold, can be sold at much under the present 
current rates, 








Priced Catalogues sent Gratis to any Address. 
NIBLO’S CARDEN. 


LESSEE AND MANAGER...........0ccceceeceeee Wm. WHEATLEY. 
EDWIN FORREST’S NIGHTS 
MONDAYS, T 





D 
UESDAYS, THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS. 
Positively the last nights ot the 


DUKES MO ’ 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, Oct. 12th and 15th. 


° atliey as Lagardere. 
Admission, 75 cts. ; secured seats in Parquet and Parquet Circle, 
$1: Family Circle, 30 cts. 
Szats Secunep 81x Days In_ADvANcE. 








~ TARRANT’S 
EFPERVESCERT BAN Ee APERIENT. 
For THIRTY YEARS has received the Favorable Recommend- 
ation of the PUBLIC, and been USED and PRESCRIBED by the 
First Physicians in the Land 
AS THE 


BEST REMEDY EKENOWN 


FOR 
Sick Headache, Nervous Headach 
Dyspepsia, Sour Stomach, Bilious Headache, 
Dizziness, Costiveness, Loss of Appetite, Gout 
Indigestion, Torpidity of the Liver, Gravel, 

eumatic Affections, Piles, Heartburn, 
Sea Sickness, Billious Attacks, 
Fevers, &., &c., &c. 
For Travellers by Sea and Land, 
For Females in Delicate Health, 
For Physicians in of Hospitals. 
Ee hie 
y g 0 , the 
SELTZER APERIENT 
Is an Invaluable Companion. 
JUFFERERS FROM LATE SUPPERS. 


8 
SUFFERERS FROM ABUSE OF LIQUORS. 
SUFFERERS = EXCESS OF ANY KIN 


SELTZHR APERIENT 
A Cooling, Refreshing and Invigorating Draught. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO. 
No. 278 Greenwich St., cor. Warren St., New York. 
‘ tay” For Sale by Druggists generally 


ARTICLES 


THAT EVERY 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE. 
PYLE’S SALERATUS, 

P*LE’S BAKING CREAM TARTAR, 

PYLE’S PURIFIED BAKING SODA, 
\PYLE’S IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS, 
Are all first clase echelon Sanene? for the best family trade. 
They are strictly wholesome, and put up good weight. A fair trial 
will satisfy any intelligent person of their reliability in producing 
the desired results, as well as economy in their use. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. 

A new and popes article for the saving of labour and expense, 
that is without rival. Never before did any new article merit so 
extensive a circulation, in such a short time, as this Soap has. It 
is truly the people’s er for while it excels in mitigating the 
toils and ex in Washing Clothing, Scrubbing, Cleaning Painted 
Wares and Walls, it also serves well for ordinary Toilet purposes. 
It speaks for iteclf—try it. 

Pyle’s Bluing Powder. 

The best, most effectual, and most economical Washing Blue 

ever ee aye It imparts to Muelins, Laces, and Linnens, a 
tint, that cannot be obtained in any other way. It 
makes a splendid Blue Writing Ink; hence the Ladies can 





of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna and Naples, and their corres- 
pondents. 


try and Ab 





No. 60 Wall Street, New York, 


ssue Letters of Credit for Travellers, avail- 
able in all of the world through the Messrs. RoruscHILps 





Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, | ~se in this Coun- 





DUNCAN SHERMAN 4& OO, 
Sankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


188UE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &. 


BILLS ON LONDON. 
In Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For SaLz BY 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wat Srnzer. 














Portrai 


ANNALS OF THE 


KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS 


app 








——————————— 
FINANCIAL. - READY OCTOBER Isr, 
DOBAN’S NEW BOOK, 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO. “ Their Majesties’ Servants.” 
antvere. ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STACE, 


THOMAS BETTERTON TO EDMUND KEAN, 
ACTORS, AUTHORS AND AUDIENCES. 


By DOCTOR DORAN, F. 8. A., Author of ‘‘ Lives of Queens of 


the House of Hanover,” etc., etc. 
—ELEGANTLY PRINTED— 
On laid tinted paper, with Rubricated titles, 


BROWN OTHERS & CO., 2 vols. small 8vo, cloth, CXtra..........sccccsescsecccccses 4 OD 
= 4 Half Calf or Halt Terkey, vewEeyesewevewuviwernuooreres -- 800 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York, *,* A few copies on , with ten (10) fine Photographic 


ts, inserted as a nucleus for collectors. 





UNIFORM WITH ABOVE, 
DORAN’S WORKS, 9 VOLS. 
ENG . 





TABLE TRAITS, with something on them.............. vol. 
HABITS. AND MEN, with Remnants of Record touching 
vant ctanttescokdschterncesciancoers . 1 vol. 
Sets, 9 vols., in boxes, cloth, extra....$20 00 
Half Calf or Half Turkey.............. 85 00 
Cloth vols,, separately...............5 22 





Ww. J. WIDDLETON, 
PUBLISHER, 
17 MERCER STREET, New York. 


*,* A New Catalogue of our Books now ready for delivery-on 
lication. 





MEGAREY & CO., 
SPECIE BROKERS, 
No. 15 Wall Street, New York. 


English Gold and Silver Coin, Canadian and Bank of England 
Notes bought and sold. 


EICHTH NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
No. 650 Broadway, near Bleecker St. 


CTORS: 
BENJAMIN LODER, WILLIAM 8. CORWIN, 

Cc. G. CORNELL, THOMAS McLELLAND, 
BENJAMIN T. SEALEY, JOHN 8. MARTIN, 
CONRAD BRAKER, Jr., ROBERT DUNDAP, 

EDWARD C. ROBINSON. 

Designated Depository and Fiscal Agent of the United States. 
Have for immediate delivery the various denominations of the 
National 10-40 Loan 
U. 8. 73-10 T 


CHAS. HUDSON, Cashier. 
FiIiRs-T 


NATIONAL BANK. 
FINANCIAL AGENT 





reasury Notes converted into 1881 Bonds. 
E. C. ROBINSON, President. 





OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
U. &. SIXES, I§88!t. 


Bonds of this very desirable Loan on hand for sale at this 
BANK. 





7 3-10th NOTES, 
Of all denominations and in any amount, constantly on hand. 





10-40th LOAN AT PAR. 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN COIN. 
Subscribers have the privilege of paying the back interest from 
September 1st in United States notes, adding 50 per cent. pre- 
mium. 
Conversion of 7 8-10 per cent. Treasury Notes to the Loan of 
1881 attended to. 
ALL NationaL Bank Nores received on deposit at par. 
©. H. OLARE, President. 


Morton MoMicwak1, Jr., Cashier. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 
A Record of the Arts Industrial, and the Arts of Design 
and Manufacture. 
MONTHLY PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
The Art-JouRNAL for 1864 will contain 


A SERIES OF SELHOTED PICTURES, 
ved in line by eminent engravers, from Works by British 
ts, from public galleries and important collections; the 
ter number from the small, though rich and varied, collections 
of private gentlemen. 


A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PAINTINGS BY 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., in the National Collection. 


These are all line engravings by the best British engravers. 
TOURS, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, VISITS TO ART-MANUFAC- 
TORIES, PUBLIC GALLERIES OF PICTURES, BRITISH 
ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS, and various Articles, exten- 
— Illustrated by Wood Engravings of the highest attainable 
m 
VIRTUE, YORSTON & CO., 
12 Dey Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1834. 
JOHN B. DUNHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES. 





En; 
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JUST READY. 


GOLDEN LEAVES 
FROM THE 


BRITISH POETS. 
Collected by John W. 8S. Hows. 





The design of this volume was to collect in one portable 
volume all the celebrated minor poems ofthe sritish Poets. It is 
believed, therefore, to possess great practical value, as not only 
affording a noble collection of true “ Golden Leaves,” but as pre- 
n a convenient and accessible form those numerous gems 
h poetry to which all have occasion so often to refer. 

The size of this volume is a convenient 16mo. It has been 
rinted with great care on highly calendered, tiuted paper, and is 


of Bri 


Cooea in a peculiarly elegant and attractive style. 


A Soaps Volume, ‘GOLDEN LEAVES FROM THE 
AMERIC. POETS,” is in the press and nearly ready. 
One Vol. 16mo., 500 pp., green Vellum Cloth, bevelled boards, 
gilt top. Price $2 5v. 
Also, various styles in Morocco and half Rexburg. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


SPECTROPIA; or SURPRISING SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS, 
SHOWING GHOSTS EVERYWHERE AND OF ANY COLOUR, 
with sixteen illustrations. No apparatus is needed for this new 
ghost illusion ; the book itself containiog everything requisite to 
ge at will life-sized ghosts of various colours upon the wall 
or ceiling. 


One vol., 4to, boards. Price $1. 
Mailed post free on receipt of price. 


JAMES G, GREGORY, 


PUBLISHER, 
No. 5440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
No. CCV.—For October, 1864, 
EDITED BY 
PROF. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
4xD 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, ESQ. 








ConTENTs. 
Arr. I.—Baron steuben, 
IL.—Recent Italian Comedy. 
IfI1.—The Conditioned and the Unconditioned. 
IV.—The Indian System. 
V.—The Life of William Blake. 
VI.—Ocean Steam Navigation. 
VII.—Goldwin Smith. 
VIIL—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
IX.—The Next General Election. 
X.—Critical Notices. 





The Boston Transcript says: The promises made by the new 
editors of the North American have been more than fulfilled, 
and nobody can doubt that the journal is now fully up to the 
requirements of the times, and treats subjects of universal inte- 
rest with learning, sagacity, and eloquence.” 

Tue NorTH-AmMeRican Review is published quarterly, on the 
first days of January, April, July, and October, in numbers of 
about three hundred pages each, containing matter equal to four 
ordinary octavo volumes, 

Trrms.—Five dollars a year, or one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per number, 
CROSBY & AINSWORTH, Pusuisuens, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 

*,* Sold in New York by The American News Company, D. G. 

Francis, and all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


PROF. JNO. W. 8. HOWS 


Receives F rivate py in ELOCUTION, at his residence, No. 5 
Cottage Place, near Bleeker st. He is also prepared to resume his 
usual Winter ‘‘ Reapines’’ in private circles. 








Ca beware Young English Lady is desirous of ob- 
taining a situation as Daily or Resident Governess ; or an en- 


gagement as Trav. Com m of a family retu to En- 
rope. Satisfacto Sialineniety end references ‘OR ap- 
plication at this olfice. 








ener pearance of their Correspondence, ss well! wAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
All the beat hare, or can readily get thote articles, 15 to 86- HAST THIRTEENTH STREET 
Some, ever, vour ursuade customers can AR BROA 
something as ae beaten; for the reason that they _ es ee 
a larger press tit is the housekeeper’s t to have a —— ro 
Sag eee (DISTILLED DEW) 
e name 0: 
ean be relied upon for purity and just weight. neler rie ta else las Sat ce EE 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer Beautifies the Complexion, Removes Tan, Freckles, and Discolo- 
$80 WASHINGTON SfRERT, Cor. Franklin, N.Y. | rations, and renders the Skin white, clear’ soft, and’ smooth. It 
nly peste by Jose Seem; Mlweehes by J. Ww. contains no Chalk powder, and is perfectly innocent, delicious and 
Ld. ; and by Grocers generally in these and | Sold by ali Druggists and at the Depot, 


111 LIBERTY ST. 





September 29th, 1864. 


